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New  mac  Member 


Tourism  and  arts 
are  a  good  mix 
for  Cynthia  Andrus 

Cynthia  Andrus, 
the  newest  member 
of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  is  director  of 
the  Bozeman  Con¬ 
vention  and  Visitor 
Bureau.  In  addition 
to  a  history  of  arts 
advocacy,  she  brings 
more  than  25  years 
of  experience  in  the 
tourism  industry  to 
her  new  post. 

One  of  her  goals  as  a  MAC  member  is  to  “foster 
a  partnership  between  the  tourism  industry  and 
the  arts.”  Andrus  notes  that  “heritage  and  cultural 
travel  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  travel  industry  worldwide  ...  If  a  commu¬ 
nity  has  a  strong  arts  and  cultural  component,  this 
segment  of  the  traveling  public  is  more  likely  to 
spend  time  in  that  community,  leaving  more  dol¬ 
lars  and  returning  frequently.” 

From  a  personal  perspective,  Andrus  cites  a 
long  involvement  in  the  arts.  She  holds  season 
tickets  to  the  Bozeman  Symphony,  attends  many 
performing  arts  events  and  is  an  avid  opera  fan. 

She  was  also  a  founding  member  of  the  Boze¬ 
man  Cultural  Council,  a  volunteer  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  and  strengthening  the 
area’s  cultural  assets.  The  council  has  created 
the.Bozeman  Community  Cultural  Calendar,  an 
ongoing  collaborative  effort  among  more  than  50 
Bozeman  cultural  organizations  to  produce  a  year- 
round  arts  and  cultural  calendar. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Ceremony  Report 

Governor's  Arts 

By  CInda  Holt 

MAC  Business  Development 
Specialist 

Montana.  The  Land  of  Creativity. 

Creativity  is  the  spark  of  imagination 
that  ignites  fresh  and  entrepreneurial 
thinking.  Creativity  is  a  catalyst  for 
new  ways  of  thinking  that  address 
today’s  challenges  to  make  a  brighter 
tomorrow. 

The  honorees  brought  together 
for  the  2005  Governor's  Awards  for 
the  Arts  embody  and  live  Montana’s 
creative  spirit.  A  special  legislative 
ceremony  kicked  off  the  year  with 
Governor  Brian  Schweitzer  champion¬ 
ing  Montana  as  the  land  of  creativity, 
and  pre.senting  medallions  to  four 
honorees. 

Chief  Earl  Old  Person  of  the  Black- 
feet  Nation  opened  the  ceremony  with 
a  prayer  in  his  native  language.  Toni 
Broadbent,  chair  of  the  partnership 
between  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  Montana 
Ambassados,  and  Liz  Harris,  incoming  Montana 
Ambassador  president,  were  on  hand  to  talk 
about  the  important  role  the  arts  and  artists  play 
in  making  Montana  a  unique  place  to  live  and 
do  business. 

Eewokso  (Ernie  Pepion),  Becky  Eiker,  Paul 
Zarzyski  and  the  staff  at  Hawthorne  School 
were  nominated  by  citizens  of  Montana  because 
they  are  not  only  talented  creators  and  leaders 
but  they  also  enrich  our  lives  and  strengthen  our 
conununities. 

Each  will  be  honored  at  Hometown  Celebra¬ 
tions  and  with  a  statewide  television  broadcast. 

(See  box  at  right  for  the  broadcast  schedule,  and 
page  5  for  the  hometown  celebrations  schedule). 


See  page  5  for  photos  and 
more  on  honorees 


Awards  broadcast  across  state 

Ray  Ekness,  from  KUFM/TV,  is  producing  a  30- 
minute  special  broadcast  of  the  four  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards  honorees.  The  program  will  air  throughout 
Montana  on  Montana  PBS,  KUSM-TV  out  of  Boze¬ 
man,  KUFM-TV  from  Missoula  and  Bresnan  Commu¬ 
nications  cable  and  satellite  stations  across  the  state. 
For  more  broadcast  information  from  Bresnan  Com¬ 
munications,  contact  Ray  at  his  e-mail  address,  ray. 
ekness@umontana.edu. 

Broadcast  Dates  for  Montana  PBS 

Thursday,  April  7,  2005,  7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  9,  2005,  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  April  10,  2005,  8:30  a.m. 


Awards  honor  creative  spark 


Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts  recipients  meet  Governor  Brian 
Schweitzer  during  the  awards  ceremony  in  Helena.  Honorees  include 
(left  to  right):  Karen  Powell,  Julene  Kennerly  and  Dale  Pepion,  who 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  their  brother,  Ernie  Pepion;  Marilyn 
Delger,  representing  Hawthorne  School;  Gov.  Schweitzer,  Becky  Eiker 
and  Paul  Zarzyski. 


Montana  native  produces  Oscar-nominated  "The  Incredibles" 


By  Summer  Beeks 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  Valley  Journal 

Take  one  family  of  super  heroes,  throw  in  an  evil 
villain  and  some  truly  “Incredible”  computer  graph¬ 
ics,  and  you  have  Pixar’s  latest  successful  film,  “The 
Incredibles.” 

The  animated  movie  was  written  and  directed  by  Brad 
Bird,  nephew  of  life-long  Poison  resident,  Virginia  Bird 
MacDonald.  He  also  supplies  the  voice  of  the  eccentric 
character  Edna  Mode  in  the  Oscar-nominated  film. 

MacDonald,  who  is  “extremely  proud,”  of  her 
nephew  Brad,  recalled  that  even  as  a  child,  he  was  an 
ambitious  and  gifted  artist. 

“He  used  up  every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find,”  she 
said  with  a  laugh.  “He  was  a  genius  I  think,  at  an  early 
age.  His  first  little  animation  he  made  was  the  ‘Tortoise 
and  the  Hare’  when  he  was  just  1 1  years  old  . . .  and 
finished  when  he  was  14.” 

According  to  MacDonald,  the  short  film  attracted  at¬ 
tention  from  Walt  Disney  studios  and  a  formal  invitation 
to  tour  their  facilities  followed.  Soon  after.  Bird  began 
training  at  Disney  studios  under  the  direction  of  world 
famous  animators. 


Later,  Bird  worked  on  popular  TV 
shows  including  “King  of  the  Hill”  and 
“The  Simpsons.”  In  1999  he  directed 
“The  Iron  Giant,”  a  Warner  Brothers 
film. 

During  a  recent  interview  from 
her  home,  MacDonald  explained  that 
though  her  nephew  was  born  in  Ka- 
lispell  and  raised  in  Oregon,  he  spent 
summers  at  his  grandparent’s  home  on 
Bird  Point.  MacDonald  pointed  across 
the  lake  to  an  old  grain  silo  she  used  to 
climb  as  a  child. 

Bird  Point,  named  for  her  family, 
is  where  generations  of  happy  family 
memories  were  made  and  her  nephew's 
imagination  grew  and  flourished.  In  fact, 
those  who  have  seen  “The  Iron  Giant”  may  recognize  a 
storefront  that  resembles  the  old  Eddie’s  Drug  in  Poison. 
As  a  child.  Bird  visited  the  drugstore  for  ice-cream 
treats. 

“The  Incredibles”  has  won  numerous  awards  includ¬ 
ing:  Best  Animated  Feature  by  the  National  Board  of 


Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  New  York  Film 
Critics  Choice  Award  for  Best  Animated 
Film  and  the  Los  Angeles  Film  Critics  As¬ 
sociation  award  for  best  music  score  and 
best  animation. 

The  film  has  also  been  named  one  of  the 
top  10  American  Film  Institute  selections 
for  2004.  It  was  nominated  for  a  Golden 
Globe  for  Best  Motion  Picture  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  nominated  for  16  different  Annie 
awards  (given  specifically  for  animated 
films).  Most  recently,  the  film  as  has  been 
nominated  for  an  Oscar  in  the  categories  of 
Best  Animated  Feature  and  Best  Original 
Screenplay. 

MacDonald  has  collected  an  array  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  her 
nephew’s  film.  She  has  also  collected  an  impressive 
number  of  Incredibles  calendars,  pencils,  postcards, 
coloring  books,  mugs,  tee-shirts,  dolls  and  more. 

And  while  she’s  unsure  as  to  whether  she’s  his  big¬ 
gest  fan  —  MacDonald  said  she’s  a  “Big  (emphasis  on 
big)  Montana  fan.” 


Brad  Bird 
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MNA 

launches 

insurance 

program 

The  Montana 
Non-Profit  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  offers 
a  directors  and 
officers  insurance 
program  through 
Monitor  Liability 
Managers. 

The  insurance 
includes  cover¬ 
age  for  defense, 
settlements,  the 
organization, 
staff,  volunteers, 
board  members, 
employment 
practices,  third- 
party  liability,  and 
more.  Multiple 
deductible  levels 
are  available,  all 
for  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  price. 

To  obtain  a 
quote,  contact 
Shaun  Peter¬ 
son  or  Karen 
Reinig  at  Payne 
Financial  Group, 
406-442-5360.  or 
e-mail  speter- 
son  @pfg- 
world.com  or 
kreinig@pfgworld. 
com. 


Ami’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director  ^ 

afishbaugh@state.mt.us 


Legislative  arts  and  culture  update 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  (MAC)  fund¬ 
ing  priorities  for  this  legislative  session  are 
centered  on  two  main  issues: 

1 )  Restore  cuts  that  were  made  to  the 
agency's  budget  during  the  last  legislative 
session,  as  well  as  restoration  of  reductions 
made  in  Governor  Martz’s  budget,  which 
together  total  $240,000  for  the  biennium,  of 
which  $180,000  is  general  fund;  and 

2)  Support  the  restoration  of  $3.9  million 
to  the  Cultural  Trust  corpus,  which  was  in 
Governor  Martz’s  budget  and  is  now  included 
in  Governor  Schweitzer’s  budget  in  House 
Bill  9. 

The  restoration  of  the  $180,000  general 
fund  monies  to  MAC’S  budget  is  critical  to 
the  ongoing  operations  of  the  agency.  The 
agency  took  a  hit  of  2 1  %  decrease  from  the 
general  fund  last  session,  when  the  rest  of 
state  government  experienced  an  INCREASE 
of  6/10%. 

Last  session,  MAC  worked  hard  (and  was 
successful)  to  have  its  initial  cuts  restored  in 
the  Senate,  only  to  have  them  sliced  out  again 
in  a  single  amendment  made  during  the  final 
hours  of  the  Legislature. 

If  one  cuts  and  cuts,  you  get  to  the  point 
where  you  reach  a  critical  mass  and  you  can’t 
cut  more  without  crippling  the  agency.  With¬ 
out  this  restoration,  that’s  where  we’re  at  now. 

As  to  the  $3.9-million  restoration  of  the 
Cultural  Trust,  this  represents  the  half  of  the 
trust  corpus  that  was  loaned  to  buy  Virginia 
City  in  1997.  This  restoration  is  included  in 
HB9,  the  Cultural  Trust  grant  bill,  because  it 
is  a  debt  that  needs  to  be  repaid  and  there  is 
money  this  session  to  do  so.  Repayment  of 
the  loan  would  mean  that  there  would  not  be 
a  continual  need  to  draw  on  general  fund  an¬ 
nually  to  pay  for  half  the  Cultural  Trust  grants 
because  of  the  interest  loss  on  the  trust. 


State  Poet  Laureate 

Sen.  John  Cobb  is  sponsoring  Senate  Bill  69 
to  create  a  State  Poet  Laureate.  The  bill  passed 
resoundingly  through  the  Senate  and  is  awaiting 
hearings  in  the  House. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  is  to  make  three  nominations  to  the  Governor 
for  his  consideration,  and  the  poet  would  serve 
a  term  of  two  years  once  appointed.  None  of 
the  guidelines  or  the  processes  for  selection  has 
been  worked  out  yet,  and  won’t  be  until  the  bill 
becomes  law. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  will  work  with  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book  in  developing 
nominations.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  text 
to  this  bill,  it  is  located  at  data.opi.state.mt.us/ 
bills/2005/billhtml/SB0069.htm. 

Legislative  website 

You  can  really  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  pending  legislation  at  the 
Legislative  Services  website.  It’s  dynamite.  Go 
to  Iaws.leg.state.mt.us/pls/laws05/law0203w$. 
startup. 

You  can  look  up  bills  by  bill  number,  by  spon¬ 
sor  and  by  type  of  issue.  You  can  also  get  a  list  of 
all  introduced  bills  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  bills  that  are  still  in  the  drafting  stage, 
called  “LCs.”  If  you  want  to  track  a  series  of 
bills,  you  can  also  create  your  own  preference  list 
and  set  the  system  up  (easily)  to  send  you  e-mails 
when  there  is  any  pending  action  on  a  bill.  It  re¬ 
ally  is  incredible. 

Governor's  Arts  Awards 

This  ceremony  was  absolutely  lovely.  It  was 
one  of  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer’s  first  official  du¬ 
ties,  occurring  his  third  day  in  office.  He  did  a 
terrific  job.  and  everyone  was  thrilled. 


Animator's  film  accompanies  "Incredibles" 


We  had  a  record  turn-out  for  the  Capitol 
event,  and  the  reception  held  in  the  rotunda  was 
replete  with  legislators  and  good  friends  and 
family  of  honorees  visual  artist  Becky  Eiker  of 
Helena,  poet  Paul  Zarzyski  of  Great  Falls,  the 
Hawthorne  School  in  Bozeman  and  Blackfeet 
visual  artist  Ernie  Pepion  of  Browning. 

Ernie  suffered  tremendous  health  problems 
during  the  last  year.  The  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  was  aware  that  his  health  was  precarious 
enough  to  make  it  questionable  as  to  whether 
he  could  attend  the  Capitol  ceremony,  which  he 
was  not  able  to  do.  So,  the  arts  council  worked 
with  his  family  and  friends  in  Browning  to 
hold  his  Governor’s  Arts  Award  Hometown 
Celebration  earlier  in  November  when  he  could 
participate  too. 

Ernie  was  driven  to  that  event  by  ambulance 
from  Great  Falls.  He  looked  great,  although  he 
was  having  a  bit  of  trouble  with  his  breathing 
and  with  his  overall  strength  that  night.  As  he 
entered  the  community  center,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  resounding  ovation  by  several  hundred 
friends  and  family  ...  it  was  a  very  moving 
moment.  As  is  true  with  all  the  recipients  of  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards,  you  realize  that  it  is 
the  state  that  is  really  being  honored  through 
this  award,  because  of  the  person  receiving  it. 

Two  weeks  later,  Ernie  moved  on  to  the  next 
world.  The  church  in  Browning  was  packed 
for  the  funeral.  The  night  before,  winds  were 
savage  -  Montana  Arts  Council  member  Jackie 
Parsons  told  me  she  thought  they  were  gust- 
ing  to  100  mph.  The  day  of  Ernie’s  service  the 
wind  tempered,  and  a  winter  chinook  blew  in. 
As  Ernie’s  body  was  laid  to  rest,  his  saddle  was 
placed  on  top  of  his  casket  and  buried  “at  his 
side.” 

People  like  Ernie,  Becky,  Paul  and  the  entire 
staff  at  the  Hawthorne  School  remind  us  of  the 
true  value  of  the  arts  and  why  they  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  so  many  ways.  This  is  what  keeps  us 
going  and  fueled  for  future  challenges.  It’s  also 
what  makes  this  field  so  rewarding  ...  it’s  about 
things  that  really  matter.  To  all  of  you  who  read 
this  newspaper,  we  thank  you  for  being  our 
inspiration.  We  know  that  we  have  the  best  Jobs 
on  earth  working  on  behalf  of  you. 


Corrections 

Oops:  On  page  13  of  the  last  issue  of  State  of 
the  Arts,  the  headline  for  the  second  set  of  Art 
of  Leadership  photos  was  lost  in  the  printing 
process.  The  bottom  three  photographs  all  were 
taken  at  the  workshop  held  May  20-21  in  Billings. 


Animation  by  native  Montanan  Bud 
Luckey  is  appearing  nationwide  in  tandem 
with  the  “The  Incredibles.” 

Luckey,  a  graduate  of  Billings  High 
School,  wrote,  produced  and  co-directed 
the  animated  short  “Boundin’,”  which  is 
paired  in  theaters  with  Pixar’s  Oscar-nomi¬ 
nated  feature  film,  “The  Incredibles.” 

In  Luckey ’s  five-minute  short,  a  sheep 
dances  proudly  across  a  southwestern 
landscape,  until  one  day  his  wool  is  sheared 
and  he’s  left  naked.  He  feels  depressed  and 
shy,  until  a  cheerful  jackalope  comes  along  and 
shows  him  how  to  leap  proudly  and  not  to  be 
ashamed. 

Luckey  also  narrates  the  original  film,  telling 
the  story  through  a  ballad  that  he  sings  and  ac¬ 
companies  on  banjo.  Reviewers  have  lauded  it 
as  “a  mini-triumph.” 

Cynthia  Andrus 


Andrus  was  bom  in  Minneapolis  and  grew 
up  in  Rochester,  MN.  Her  family  was  in  the 
travel/hospitality  business  for  many  years  and 
much  of  her  youth  was  spent  traveling  around 
the  country  and  the  world.  She  earned  a  degree 
in  elementary  education  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  moved  to  Montana  shortly  after 
college. 

She  has  lived  in  Helena  and  Bozeman  and 
spent  ten  summers  and  two  winters  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park  as  field  manager  at  the 
Yellowstone  Institute  and  later  as  a  park  ranger. 

Andms  is  currently  board  president  of 
Yellowstone  Country,  one  of  the  six  tourism 
regions  in  the  state;  she’s  also  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Downtown  Bozeman  Associa¬ 
tion  board. 


“Boundin’”  is  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  ac¬ 
complishments  for  the  Pixar  animator.  He  also 
was  a  character  designer  for  three  of  the  studio’s 
hits,  “Toy  Story,”  “A  Bug’s  Life”  and  “Toy  Story 
2.”  In  addition,  he’s  the  voice  of  Rick  Dicker 
(aka  Hum  Hai  Laajawab)  in  “The  Incredibles.” 

(from  page  1) 


In  addition  to  her  career  and  board  work, 
she  is  a  member  of  Toastmasters  International, 
and  has  a  part-time  business  with  her  siblings 
operating  a  beer  garden  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair. 

She  is  married  to  state  Representative  Brady 
Wiseman,  and  together  they  enjoy  many  of 
Montana’s  outdoor  activities,  including  hiking, 
skiing,  camping  and  gardening  -  as  well  as 
many  cultural  events.  They  also  enjoy  traveling 
and  collect  wines  from  around  the  world. 

She  looks  forward  to  serving  on  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council.  “I’ll  work  hard  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  arts  and  make  every  effort  to  build 
partnerships,  both  in  the  tourism  industry  and 
my  community.”  she  says. 


Omission:  In  addition  to  taking  poetry  classes 
from  Madeline  DeFrees  and  Richard  Hugo 
at  The  University  of  Montana  in  the  1970s, 
Governor’s  Arts  Award  recipient  Paul  Zarzyski 
also  studied  with  poet  John  Haines,  who  now 
resides  in  Missoula. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  ot  photographs  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  March  25, 2005,  for 
the  May/June  2005  issue.  Send  items 
to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or 
e-mail  mac@mt.gov. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
as  well  as  any  byline. 

State  of  the  Arts  is  available  free  of 
charge  to  Montana  residents  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil.  To  request  a  subscription,  please 
call  406-444-6430  or  e-mail  MAC  at 
mac@mt.gov.  Out-of-state  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $15  per  year  are  welcome.  To 
subscribe,  mail  your  check  to  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


Missoula  artist  Monte  Dolack,  who  received  the 
Savoir  Faire/Charbonell  Award  for  his  original  lithograph. 
“Moonlight  Rainbows”  in  the  Boston  Printmakers  2005 
North  American  Print  Biennial.  His  work  is  on  display 
through  March  27  at  Emmanuel  College  in  Boston,  MA. 


Missoula  artist  Bunny  Haines,  whose  hand-painted 
Christmas  ornament  graced  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  White 
House  Blue  Room  during  the  holiday  season.  Haines  was 
among  3 1 3  members  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Painters 
whose  ornaments  were  selected  for  the  honor.  Haines  and 
her  husband,  Dick,  attended  a  White  House  reception  Dec. 
First  Lady  Laura  Bush. 


“Moonlight  Rainbows”  by  Monte 
Dolack 


1,2004,  with 


to  the  surface. 


awarded  signature  membership  in  the  Montana  Wa- 
tercolor  Society,  after  her  painting  “Home  Cookin’” 
won  the  H.  Graham  Award  at  the  society’s  national 
juried  show,  “Watermedia  2004.”  held  in  October. 

Poison  sculptor  Patrick  Berry,  who  designs 
and  sculpts  the  figurative  bronze  trophies  that  the 
National  Basketball  Association  awards  to  its  top 
players  at  the  end  of  each  season.  The  accomplished 
artist  has  been  supplying  the  NBA  trophies  for  the 
past  14  years  and  recently  completed  the  2006  mod¬ 
els.  Willie  Von  Bracht,  owner  of  Sweet  Earth  Casket 
Company  in  Kalispell,  builds  the  bases  of  birds-eye 
maple  and  black  walnut,  and  Montana  Bronze,  also 
in  Kalispell,  pours  the  sculptures  and  applies  patina 


Helena  physician  and  pho¬ 
tographer  Richard  S.  Buswell, 
whose  photography  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  National  Galleries 
of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France 
in  Paris.  His  work,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  126  American  muse¬ 
ums,  is  featured  in  a  national  tour 
and  book  by  the  same  title:  “Silent 
Frontier.”  That  show  is  on  display 
through  April  15  at  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena.  He  was  also  profiled  in 
the  June  2004  issue  of  Black  and  White  Magazine. 


Artist  Becky  Eiker,  who  was  named  2005  Artist  of  the  Year  by  the 
Helena  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Eiker’s  sculpture  of  a  newsboy,  titled 
“Extra!  Extra!”  was  presented  to  the  city  in  1999  in  appreciation  of  the 
community’s  support  for  her  career.  It  stands  along  the  Walking  Mall  in 
Last  Chance  Gulch.  Eiker  also  received  a  2005  Governor’s  Arts  Award. 

Montana  native  Wylie  Gustafson,  whose  band,  Wylie  and  the  Wild 
West,  has  been  added  to  the  Kennedy  Center  archives.  Their  perfor¬ 
mance  at  the  center  on  Oct.  8,  2003,  may  now  be  viewed  via  streaming 
video  at  www.kennedy-center.org/programs/millennium/archive.  The 
recording  artist,  who  now  resides  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Dusty,  WA,  was 
also  featured  in  the  Dec.  15,  2004,  issue  of  Quarter  Horse  News  with 
his  favorite  cow  pony.  Whiskey  (the  duo  also  added  a  cache  of  buckles 
and  spurs  to  their  trophy  case  during  summer  cutting-horse  events). 


“Knots”  by  Richard  Buswell 
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Cartoonist  Stan  Lynde,  who  created  a  patch  for 
Montana’s  federal  marshals.  Lynde’s  patch,  which  depicts 
a  lone  lawman  riding  out  of  town  at  dawn  to  track  down 
villains,  will  be  worn  by  federal  deputies  throughout  the 
state.  The  Helena  resident,  who  created  the  “Rick  O'Shay’ 
and  “Latigo”  comic  strips,  has  also  written  five  western 
novels  whose  lead  characters  are  deputy  U.S.  marshals. 
According  to  the  artist,  the  patch  design  was  meant  to 
capture  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of  early  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Helena  artist  Margaret  Regan,  whose  polymer-clay 
brooch  adorns  the  cover  of  the  February  2005  issue  of  The 
Crafts  Report  and  is  featured  in  the  magazine’s  “Insight” 
section.  Regan  says  she  sells  her  work  at  a  dozen  retail 
craft  shows  a  year,  which  she  selects  for  high  attendance 
and  a  rigorous  selection  process,  and  through  local  galler¬ 
ies  and  on  her  website,  www.mregan.com. 


Brooch  by  Margaret  Regan 


“I  Am  Water”  by  Linda  K.  Christensen 


Kalispell  artist  Linda  K. 
Christensen,  whose  painting  “1 
Am  Water”  was  accepted  into 
the  themed  “Water”  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Lauderdale  House  in 
London,  England.  Admissions 
were  juried  by  the  London-based 
Society  for  Art  of  Imagination. 

Missoula  artist 
Nancy  Erickson,  who 
was  among  25  western 

quilt  artists  and  75  Japanese  quilters  included  in  an  invitational 
exhibit.  “Japanese  Imagery  in  Contemporary  Quilts.”  The  display 
opened  Dec.  28,  2004.  in  Tokyo,  and  will  travel  to  other  venues 
in  Japan  and  western  Europe.  Ericksen’s  quilt  is  an  eight-foot  ren¬ 
dition  of  a  17th  century  Japanese  tiger  painting,  made  of  velvet, 
satin  and  paint.  A  fabric  nude  by  the  artist  appears  in  the  “Nude 
International  2005,”  which  opened  Jan.  14  in  Lexington,  KY. 


Livingston  sculptor  Amber  Jean,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
half-hour-long  TV  show,  which  aired  Dec.  15  on  the  DIY  (Do 
It  Yourself)  network.  The  network  selected  five  woodcarvers 
across  the  country  to  appear  in  the  five-episode  series.  “I’m  the 
only  female  carver  selected  which  tickles  me,  especially  since 
they’ve  titled  my  show,  ‘The  Extreme  Carver,”’  said  Jean.  The 
artist,  known  for  her  intricate  carvings  in  wood  and  for  the  mas¬ 
sive  chocolate  sculptures 


Helena  writer  and  historian  Ellen  Baumler, 
whose  book.  Girl  From  the  Gulches:  The  Story  of 
Mary  Ronan,  has  been  selected  as  a  Finalist  Award 
Winner  in  the  2004  WILLA  Literary  Awards  in  the 
memoir/essay  category.  The  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press  published  the  book  in  2003.  Awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  literature  featuring  wom¬ 
en’s  stories  set  in  the  West,  the  WILLA  Literary 
Awards  are  chosen  by  a  distinguished  panel  of  2 1 
professional  librarians.  The  award  was  announced 
at  the  10th  Annual  Women  Writing  the  West  confer¬ 
ence,  held  Oct.  22-24  in  Albuquerque.  NM. 

William  Farr,  associate  director  of  the 
O’Connor  Center  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  West 
in  Missoula,  who  has  been  awarded  the  Montana 
Historical  Society’s  Paladin  Award  for  his  two-part 
article,  "Going  to  Buffalo:  Indian  Hunting  Migra¬ 
tions  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  The  articles 
appeared  in  the  Winter  2003  and  Spring  2004  issues  of  Montana  The 
Magazine  of  Western  History.  Named  in  honor  of  Vivian  Paladin,  who 
helped  put  the  magazine  on  the  national  history  map  as  editor  during 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  award  is  given  annually  by  the  magazine’s 
editorial  board  for  the  best  published  article. 

Shirley  Zupan  of  Red  Lodge,  who  received  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Board  of  Trustees’  Award  for  2004  in  recognition  of  her  efforts 
to  preserve  the  state’s  history  and  culture.  Her 
contributions  focus  primarily  on  Carbon  County, 
where  she  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
Carbon  County  Historical  Society.  She  served 
as  the  organization’s  president  for  10  years  and 
continues  as  an  ex-officio  board  member.  Enlist¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  state  and  national  agencies.  Zupan 
led  in  documenting  and  publicizing  Red  Lodge’s 
unique  architecture.  With  Harry  J.  Owens,  she 
co-authored  Red  Lodge:  Saga  of  a  Western  Area, 
generally  considered  the  definitive  history  of  the 
area  and  its  people. 


Kay  Grissom-Kiely  and  husband  Daniel 
Kiely  of  Missoula,  on  the  couple’s  new  arrival. 
Evelyn,  bom  Dec.  5,  weighing  8  lbs.,  8  oz.  Kay 
is  manager  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Art  of 
Leadership  Institute. 

(Congrats  continues  on  next  page) 


“The  Japanese  Tiger”  by 
Nancy  Erickson 


Home  Cookin’”  by  Susan 
Blackwood 


she  created  for  Nestle, 
has  previously  been  featured  on 
the  Oxygen  Network,  PBS  and 
ABC.  The  DIY  network  boasts  30 
million  viewers. 

Bozeman  artist  Susan  Black¬ 
wood,  who  will  be  featured  in  the 
“Artists  to  Watch”  section  of  the 
April  2005  issue  of  Southwest  Art 
magazine.  Blackwood  was  recently 


Send  us  your  good  news 

Artists,  writers,  musicians  and  arts  administrators: 
Please  let  us  know  about  major  awards  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats,  c/o  Lively  Times, 
1152  Eagle  Pass  Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  or  e-mail: 
writeus®  lively  times.com.  If  you  include  a  digital 
photo,  please  make  sure  it’s  at  least  1 20  lines  per  inch 
(Ipi  or  dpi). 


Flathead 
forests 
home  to 
new  artist 
residency 

The  Bob 

Marshall  Founda¬ 
tion,  Flathead 
National  Forest, 
Hockaday  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and 
Swan  Ecosystem 
Center  selected 
two  Montana 
artists  -  visual 
artist  Myni  Fergu¬ 
son  and  writer 
Annick  Smith  -  to 
participate  in  the 
first  artist-in-resi- 
dence  program. 

The  Artist'Wi 
Iderness'Conn 
ection  program 
connects  artists 
and  the  public 
with  wild  lands. 

In  September, 
each  artist  had 
an  opportunity 
to  live  in  a  cabin 
for  a  week  on 
the  Flathead  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  to 
focus  on  their  art. 
Within  the  next 
six  months,  the 
artists  will  share 
their  talents  and 
residency  experi¬ 
ence  with  the 
community. 

Flathead 
Valley  artist 
Myni  Ferguson 
specializes  in 
carved  and 
etched  glass 
pieces.  Montana 
author  Annick 
Smith  is  well 
known  for  her 
essays  and 
co-editing  of 
the  Montana 
anthology.  The 
Last  Best  Place. 

Montana  art¬ 
ists  are  invited 
to  apply  for  the 
2005  Artist* 
Wilderness* 
Connection 
program,  which 
will  host  three 
artists  in  cabins 
on  the  Flathead 
National  For¬ 
est  during  the 
months  of  August 
and  September. 
For  information, 
visit  www.hocka 
dayartmuseum. 
org,  or  call 
406-755-5268. 
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Website 
gives 
nonprofits 
a  boost 

Grassroots, 
org  (WWW. 
grassroots.org) 
offers  a  number 
of  free  services 
for  qualified 
nonprofits  in 
exchange  tor  a 
small  posting  of 
their  banner  on 
the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  website. 

Services 
include  limited 
legal  assistance 
with  incorpora¬ 
tion,  tax-exempt 
applications, 
general  employ¬ 
ment,  tax  and 
risk  manage¬ 
ment,  and  other 
legal  concerns; 
free  web  hosting 
and  internet 
services  are  also 
available. 

Qualified 
organizations  in¬ 
clude  nonprofit, 
non-religious 
organizations 
involved  in  the 
arts,  education, 
environmental¬ 
ism,  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief,  crime 
control,  consum¬ 
er  protection, 
youth  issues, 
and  other  like- 
minded,  non-leg¬ 
islative  causes. 


More  Congrats 


The  Hockaday  Museum  of  the  Arts  in  Kalispell,  which  received 
a  major  year-end  donation  to  its  permanent  collection  of  more  than  40 
paintings.  The  donor,  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  contributed 
works  by  15  artists  valued  at  more  than  $200,000.  Eight  of  the  paintings 
are  by  Ace  Powell  and  six  are  by  O.C.  Seltzer;  other  famed  artists  in  the 
collection  include  Edward  Borein,  Bud  Helbig  and  William  Standing.  The 
new  acquisitions  -  which  mark  the  single  largest  donation  of  artwork  ever 
received  by  the  museum  -  will  be  on  display  June-September. 

St.  Mary's  Mission  in  Stevensville,  which  was  included  in  the  book 
The  Ideals  Guide  to  Historic  Places  of  Worship  in  the  United  States.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Nancy  J.  Skarmeas,  the  publication  features  historic  churches,  tab¬ 
ernacles  and  temples  from  throughout  the  country,  ranging  from  humble 
meeting  houses  to  awe-inspiring  cathedrals.  The  mission,  established  by 
Jesuit  missionaries,  is  the  only  church  in  Montana  included  in  the  book. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Patty  White,  a  longtime  symphony  patron  and  music  lover,  who  is 
now  executive  director  of  the  Helena  Symphony.  The  former  Helena  city 
commissioner  was  information-technology  manager  at  Carroll  College 
before  accepting  her  new  post  last  August.  Her  new  job  has  brought  many 
new  challenges.  “It’s  much  more  wonderful  than  I  expected,”  she  told  a 
reporter  at  the  Helena  Independent  Record.  “The  mathematical  brain  and 
the  musical  brain  are  very  much  alike.”  As  executive  director.  White  says 
she  hopes  to  expand  the  symphony’s  audience  and  presence  in  the  region, 
and  attract  more  high-profile  artists  to  the  concert  series. 

Gil  Jordan,  who  was  recently  hired  as  director  of  the  Museum  at  Cen¬ 
tral  School  in  Kalispell.  The  Flathead  Valley  resident  coaches  Whitefish 
High  School’s  speech  and  debate  team  and  is  president  of  the  Flathead 
County  Library  Foundation’s  board  of  directors.  He  also  worked  as  a 
social  worker  at  Lamplighter  House  for  13  years,  and  before  moving  to 
Montana  in  1985,  was  technical  director  of  the  La  Miranda  Civic  Theatre 
in  southern  California.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  language  arts  and  a 
master’s  in  theatre  arts  from  the  University  of  Califomia-Los  Angeles.  In 
the  coming  year,  Jordan  hopes  to  double  membership,  pursue  grants  and 
initiate  planned-giving  programs  for  the  historical  museum,  which  opened 
its  doors  six  years  ago  in  a  renovated  1 1 0-year-old  school  building. 


Condolences  to... 


The  friends  and  family  of  renowned  ceramist  Ken  Ferguson.  The  artist 
and  teacher,  75,  died  Dec.  30  at  his  home  in  Shawnee,  KS.  The  founda¬ 
tion’s  current  director.  Josh  DeWeese,  credits  Ferguson  with  keeping  the 
facility's  doors  open  during  the  1950s.  “He  put  the  Bray  on  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  basis,”  DeWeese  told  the  Helena  Independent  Record.  “That  was  a  big 
challenge.”  Ferguson  was  director  at  the  Archie  Bray  from  1958-1964. 
when  he  accepted  a  position  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ceramic  arts  department  for  32  years,  and  continued  to  serve  as 
a  board  member  for  the  Archie  Bray  through  the  mid-1980s.  “He  was  able 
to  nurture  many  different  kinds  of  talents  within  the  field,”  DeWeese  said. 
“His  love  for  his  students  was  amazing.” 

The  friends  and  family  of  Bozeman  painter  Wanda  B.  Ellig.  The  art¬ 
ist,  77.  died  Sept.  19  in  Bozeman,  where  she  had  lived  for  more  than  44 
years.  Her  landscapes  and  still-lifes  were  accepted  into  many  national 
juried  exhibits,  included  the  Northwest  Watercolor  Society  and  Watercolor 
West  shows.  She  also  displayed  her  work  throughout  the  region,  and  her 
paintings  are  part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Montana  Institute 
of  the  Arts  (MIA).  She  was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Artist’s  Gallery  at 
the  Emerson  Center,  and  donated  dozens  of  paintings  over  the  years  to 
fundraising  events.  She  also  volunteered  to  teach  painting  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  to  youth  organizations,  and  was  a  board  member  of  the 
Montana  Watercolor  Society  and  the  Bozeman  chapter  of  the  MIA. 

The  friends  and  family  of  Lewistown  resident  Ethel  Ann  Edwards.  The 
longtime  arts  supporter,  who  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Lewistown 
Art  Center,  died  last  July  at  age  82.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Montana 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  helped  form  the  Lewistown  Arts  Council.  That 
group  eventually  established  a  permanent  home  for  the  Lewistown  Art 
Center  -  a  place  where  local  artists  continue  to  show  and  market  their 
work  and  children  leam  about  art. 

Brian  Magee,  director  of  the  Montana  Nonprofit  Association,  whose 
fiancee.  Haley  Rae  Allen,  died  Dec.  19  as  the  result  of  a  tragic  auto 
accident  in  Helena.  Allen,  age  27,  was  valedictorian  of  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Boulder  and  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege  in  California,  where  she  earned  a  degree  in  biology.  She  was  a  cancer 
research  assistant  in  City  of  Hope.  CA,  and  program  director  for  the  Mile 
High  United  Way  of  Denver  before  returning  to  Montana  last  summer  to 
be  near  her  family  and  fiancee.  She  worked  as  a  business  analyst  at  ACS  in 
Helena  and  loved  the  outdoors. 


An  exhibit  of  works  by  Ernie  Pepion  opens  April  15  at  the  Emerson 
Center  in  Bozeman. 


Ernie  Pepion:  "It's  all 
kind  of  passed  on  down" 

Ernie  Pepion  “Eewokso”  (Pacer)  died  Jan.  13  in  Great  Falls,  just  eight 
days  after  being  honored  Jan,  5  at  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  ceremony 
in  Helena.  He  was  61. 

The  accomplished  artist  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  at  the 
family  ranch  on  Blacktail  Creek.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam 
and  was  decorated  for  his  service.  A  car  accident  after  the  war  left  him  a 
quadriplegic. 

While  recovering  at  the  Veterans  Hospital,  Ernie  learned  to  paint 
before  he  could  feed  himself  or  write  his  name.  His  teacher  was  a  fellow 
patient  confined  to  an  iron  lung. 

For  the  ensuing  30-plus  years,  Ernie  devoted  his  life  to  painting.  He 
earned  a  master’s  of  fine  arts  degree  from  Montana  State  University  in 
Bozeman  in  1989.  The  Missoula  Art  Museum  mounted  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  in  1991  -  the  first  major  solo  exhibition  of  works  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  American  Indian  artist  by  a  museum  in  Montana. 

With  the  help  of  a  special  hand/forearm  brace,  a  custom-made  motor¬ 
ized  easel  and  many  friends,  Ernie  become  a  nationally  renowned  artist, 
recognized  for  his  unique  style  and  powerful  subject  matter. 

He  received  his  Governor’s  Arts  Award  medallion  during  a  Hometown 
Celebration,  held  in  November. 

A  tribute  to  Uncle  Ernie 

This  is  a  tribute  to  Ernie,  made  by  his  nephew  Bill  Powell  at  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Award  ceremony,  Jan.  5,  in  Helena. 

“Hi.  I’ve  just  got  a  little  story  I  want  to  share  with  you  about  Ernie. 
When  I  was  a  kid  growing  up  in  Browning,  you  know  there’s  not  a  lot  of 
stuff  to  do  there  sometimes  in  the  winter.  And  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  I  can  remember  as  a  kid  was  when  my  uncle  would  come  home 
from  Bozeman.  He  went  to  college  in  Bozeman.  He  got  his  degrees  in  art, 
and  I  really  enjoyed  visiting  with  him. 

“Every  time  he’d  come  home,  he’d  start  telling  me,  ‘well  you  can 
start  drawing,  you  can  start  painting.’  So,  through  middle  school  and 
high  school  he  always  encouraged  me.  1  got  into  art  classes  all  the  way 
through. 

“Kids  would  ask,  ‘Well,  who’s  your  hero?’  And  I’d  tell  them,  ‘My 
uncle  Ernie.’  I  would  show  them  a  picture,  or  if  he  was  home  -  they’d 
say  ‘He’s  in  a  wheelchair.’ And  I’d  look  at  them  and  say,  ‘Well  you  don’t 
know  what  he  CAN  do.  You  don’t  know  the  inspiration  he  can  bring.’ 

“People  would  ask  me  what  I  was  doing  and  I’d  say,  ’I’m  drawing  a 
picture,  like  my  uncle  Ernie  can  do.’  People  didn’t  understand  this  at  the 
time. 

“As  I  got  a  little  older  ...  I  had  kids  of  my  own  and  I  went  into  the 
Marine  Corps.  Ernie  was  in  the  Army,  so  we’d  all  tease  about  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Army,  and  we  always  had  this  little  feud  going  on. 

“And  now  here  are  my  kids,  the  oldest  being  about  13,  and  on  down. 

My  boys  will  sit  at  the  table  and  I’ll  say,  ‘What  are  you  doing?’ And 
they’ll  say,  ‘I’m  going  to  be  a  better  artist  than  my  uncle  Ernie!’  ‘Well, 
who’s  your  hero?’  ‘My  uncle  Ernie.’ 

“It’s  all  kind  of  passed  on  down.” 


Ernie  Pepion’s  nephew,  Bill  Powell,  pays  tribute  to  his  uncle 
during  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  ceremony  in  Helena. 
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Governor's  Awards  for  the  Arts 


(continued  from  page  1) 

Here  are  the  honorees: 

Eewokso  (Ernie  Pepion)  was  a  warrior  of  the 
Blackfeet  nation.  He  was  in  fragile  health  and 
unable  to  attend  the  January  ceremony.  He  passed 
away  Jan.  13.  Eewokso  told  his  warrior  story  and 
led  his  charge  through  his  powerful  and  truthful 
paintings.  Not  to  be  deterred  by  the  challenge  of  living 
his  life  as  a  quadriplegic,  Eewokso  said,  with  a  sly 
grin,  that  receiving  this  award  was  “just  like  counting 
coup.” 

Eewokso’s  siblings  Dale  Pepion,  Julene  Kenne¬ 
dy  and  Karen  Powell  accepted  the  medallion  on  his 
behalf.  His  nephew.  Bill  Powell,  spoke  of  his  uncle’s 
power  to  influence  all  the  children  in  his  family  to 
aspire  to  draw  “as  good  as  Uncle  Ernie.” 

Becky  Eiker  was  the  first  honoree  to  be  called  upon 
to  accept  her  medallion.  A  proud  Helenan,  she  is  a 
talented  potter,  sculptor  and  philanthropist.  Becky  is 
an  engaged  civic  leader  whose  signature  work  graces 
Helena’s  downtown  mall.  She  doesn’t  stop  at  doing: 
she  teaches,  she  inspires,  she  shares. 

Paul  Zarzyski  is  a  poet,  a  rascal,  a  cowboy  and  a 
modem  literary  voice.  Paul  is  the  keeper  and  teller  of  tall 
tales  from  this  great  western  land.  He  is  a  prolific  and  a 
many-times-honored  writer  and  storyteller  (who  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  keeping  to  the  allotted  three  minutes 
to  say  what  he  needed  to  say  was  a  tough  challenge!). 

Hawthorne  School  Principal  Marilyn  Delger  ac¬ 
cepted  the  medallion  on  behalf  of  her  entire  staff  at 
the  school  (who  arrived  “en  mass”  at  the  Capitol  in  a 
school  bus).  Talk  about  teamwork!  If  every  school  in 
the  state  could  integrate  the  arts  into  the  teaching  of  all 
curriculum  the  way  this  school  has,  we  would  indeed 
generate  the  finest  and ’most  creative  leaders  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  arts  are  basic  to  a  child’s  education.  It  sounds 
straightforward  enough,  but  how  often  do  we  hear  that 
the  music  teacher  or  art  teacher  is  the  first  position 
cut  during  tough  times.  Please  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
model  school  to  see  what  they  do  instead. 

Watch  for  Hometown 
Celebrations  this  spring 

Hometown  Celebrations  are  scheduled  for  three 
honorees  and  the  festivities  will  continue  at  locations 
TBA.  Due  to  Eewokso’s  fragile  health,  his  Hometown 
Celebration  took  place  this  past  November.  Thank 
you  to  Jackie  Parsons  and  Elouise  Cobell  for  taking 
the  helm.  Look  for  a  photo  gallery  of  this  and  all  the 
Hometown  Celebrations  in  future  State  of  the  Arts. 

Becky  Eiker,  Helena: 

Thursday,  March  24,  2005,  6-8  p.m. 

For  more  information  contact  Chairwoman 

Toni  Broadbent,  406-449-2847. 

Paul  Zarzyski,  Great  Falls: 

For  more  information  contact  Chairman 

Channing  Hartelius,  406-727-4020. 

Hawthorne  School,  Bozeman: 

For  more  information  contact  Toni  Broadbent, 

406-449-2847. 

Montana  Ambassadors 

The  Montana  Ambassadors  is  a  statewide  service 
organization  comprised  of  business  leaders  from  across 
the  state  who  support  economic  development  activities. 
Their  partnership  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council  in 
producing  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  brings  together 
the  arts  industry  and  other  businesses  to  celebrate  these 
fine  artists  and  to  recognize  the  valuable  economic 
impact  within  the  state  of  Montana  by  its  many  fine 
artists. 

Thank  you 

Thank  you  again  to  the  staff  at  the  Capitol  including 
Sue  Campbell  and  Jay  Scow  -  you’re  the  best! 

Correction 

The  2003  honorees  were  mistakenly  left  out  of  the 
2005  printed  program.  Apologies  to  Uri  Bamea,  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  Judy  Ericksen,  the 
family  of  William  Stockton  and  Larry  D.  Williams! 


Hawthorne 

School 

receives 

second 

award 

Hawthorne  El¬ 
ementary  School 
in  Bozeman 
-  which  recently 
received  a  Gov¬ 
ernor's  Award 
for  the  Arts  -  has 
been  presented 
with  the  Creative 
Ticket  School 
of  Excellence 
Award  for  the 
2004-2005  year. 

This  award 
is  given  by  the 
Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the 
Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts,  and 
is  awarded  to 
schools  that  have 
demonstrated 
excellence  in  arts 
education. 

Hawthorne 
Elementary  has 
been  selected  to 
advance  to  the 
nomination  level 
for  the  national 
level  award,  titled 
“Creative  Ticket 
National  Schools 
of  Distinction 
Award.” 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the 
Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the 
Creative  Ticket 
School  of  Excel¬ 
lence  Award,  visit 
the  website  at 
www.maae.org. 


and  Hawthorne  School  principal 
Marilyn  Delger ... 


■  ■■ 

Toni  Broadbent  is  chair  of  the 
partnership  between  the  Montana 
Ambassadors  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 


Liz  Harris  is  incoming  president 
of  the  Montana  Ambassadors. 


Montana 


AMBASSADORS^ 


Vicki  Gregori  was  the 
interpreter  for  the  hearing 
impaired  during  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  Arts  Award  ceremony. 


Photos,  clockwise  from  left: 
Crowd  enjoys  Governor’s 
Arts  Award  festivities; 
producers  of  media  profiles 
for  KUFM-TV  are  Alison  Per¬ 
kins,  Ray  Ekness,  William 
Marcus  and  Gus  Chambers; 
and  Chief  Eari  Old  Person 
opens  the  ceremony. 


...  and  Ernie  Pepion’s  siblings,  Karen  Powell, 
Julene  Kennerly  and  Dale  Pepion. 


Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  with  artist  Becky 
Eiker ... 


and  Paul  Zarzyski ... 
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Writer’s 
Voice 
featured  in 
NEA  Annual 
Report 

Since  1991, 
the  Billings  chap¬ 
ter  of  The  Writer’s 
Voice,  a  part  of 
the  YMCA’s  Arts 
and  Humanities 
Program,  has 
provided  rural 
communities  with 
access  to  the  arts. 
It  regularly  sends 
artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
actors  into  small 
towns  where  they 
perform  a  variety 
of  outreach  activi¬ 
ties  and  help  local 
residents  tell  their 
own  stories. 

In  FY  2003, 
the  program 
received  an 
NEA  Challenge 
America  Access 
grant  of  $20,000 
to  support  “Native 
Voices,”  a  series 
of  readings,  lec¬ 
tures,  workshops 
and  discussions. 

The  program 
was  featured 
in  the  recently 
released  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  2003 
Annual  Report. 
The  YMCA 
Writer's  Voice 
has  received  NEA 
funding  annually 
since  1994. 

Several 

prominent  Native 
American  writers 
from  the  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Lakota 
and  Cherokee 
tribes  participated 
in  “Native  Voices,” 
including  Diane 
Glancy,  Henry 
Real  Bird  and 
Allison  Hedge 
Coke.  They  also 
participated  in  the 
inaugural  High 
Plains  BookFest, 
a  first-time  event 
in  Billings  that 
more  than  1 ,200 
people  attended. 


Caribou  Rising  Defending  the 
Porcupine  Herd,  Gwich-‘in 
Culture,  and  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge 

By  Rick  Bass 

Published  October  2004  by  Sierra  Club  Books, 

San  Francisco,  CA 
$19.95  hardcover 

Eloquent  wilderness  activist  and  Yaak  Valley 
resident  Rick  Bass  traveled  to  the  besieged  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  -  Alaska’s  pristine  tun¬ 
dra  where  the  massive  Porcupine  caribou  herd  continues  to  gather,  calve  and 
migrate,  as  they  have  for  eons.  He  came  to  hunt  caribou  and  .see  first-hand  the 
land  that  politicians  and  oil  companies  have  long  sought  to  open  for  drilling. 

Bass  entwines  descriptions  of  the  landscape  and  the  Gwich-‘in  people 
with  his  own  insights  as  a  hunter,  former  oil  and  gas  geologist  and  an  ardent 
conservationist.  He  meets  tribal  elders,  the  chief  hunter  and  a  generation  of 
young  activists  -  a  people  "wedded  so  completely  to  place  that,  when  it  is 
destroyed,  one’s  self  is  lost.” 

Booklist  writes.  "In  his  knowledgeable,  impassioned  and  involving  inquiry 
....  Bass  asks,  which  is  worth  more  to  humankind,  an  insignificant  amount  of 
oil  (more  could  be  conserved  with  improved  fuel  economy  standards)  or  an 
ancient  culture  and  a  glorious  ecosystem?” 

Montana  People  and  Their  Stories 

By  Andrea  MerrIII-Maker 
Published  July  2004  by  The  Grace  Dangberg 
Foundation,  Carson  City,  NV 
$21  hardcover 

Missoula  author  Andrea  Merrill-Maker  has 
written  the  first  Montana  history  textbook  since 
the  1950s.  The  book,  aimed  at  fourth  through  sev¬ 
enth  graders,  covers  a  vast  span  of  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory,  from  the  Precambrian  era  to  modem  times. 

Modem  tribal  groups  and  their  history,  cul¬ 
tures,  and  eventual  clashes  with  white  settlers  are 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  fur  traders, 
explorers  and  gold  miners.  The  development  of  ranching,  timber  and  mining, 
and  profiles  of  some  the  stale’s  most  prominent  politicians  also  help  give 
youngsters  a  solid  grounding  in  Montana  history. 

Montana  artist  Roberta  King  illustrated  the  book,  which  also  includes 
several  photographs  of  historical  figures,  scenes  and  artifacts. 

The  publisher,  the  Nevada-based  Grace  Dangberg  Foundation,  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  create  textbooks  about  western  history  and  culture  and  make  those 
books  available  at  cost  to  school  districts. 


THE 

AMERICAN- 

COWBOY 


The  American  Cowboy 

By  WIN  James 

Published  November  2004  by  Mountain  Press 

Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$30  hardcover,  $16  softcover 

Mountain  Press  continues  to  reprint  books  by 
Will  James,  the  author  and  artist  who  moved  to  the 
American  West  from  Quebec  in  the  early  1 900s, 
and  spent  much  of  the  next  four  decades  writing 
about  and  illustrating  the  life  and  heritage  of  the 
working  cowboy. 

The  American  Cowboy  spans  three  generations, 
beginning  with  a  young  trailboss  on  his  first  cattle 
drive  from  Texas  to  Montana,  and  concluding  with 
his  grandson,  bom  after  the  open  range  has  been  fenced  in. 

"This  is  the  Saga  of  the  American  Cowboy,”  writes  James  in  the  preface. 
"I’ve  made  the  story  move  plenty  fast  because  the  cowboy  in  these  pages  had 
to  do  the  same.  He  couldn’t  stop  to  hesitate  and  wonder." 

The  new  edition  includes  50  black  and  white  illustrations  of  cowboys, 
cattle,  sodbusters  and  Indians.  According  to  publisher  John  Rimel,  reprints  in 
the  Tumbleweed  Series  are  faithful  to  the  original  artwork  and  text,  so  that  a 
new  generation  of  readers  may  experience  “an  American  treasure." 

A  Lady’s  Ranch  Life  in  Montana 

By  Isabel  F.  Randall 

Published  November  2004  by  the  University  of 

Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$29.95  hardcover,  $19.95  softcover 

Isabel  Randall’s  letters  were  first  published  in 
1887,  when  the  author  returned  to  England  after 
spending  two  years  on  a  horse  ranch  in  the  Galla¬ 
tin  Valley.  She  described  her  epistles  as  "a  faithful 
and  unvarnished  Record  of  a  Settler’s  Life.” 

Randall  cheerfully  describes  daily  life  -  diet, 
chores,  social  interactions,  recreation,  folklore 
and  the  natural  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  let¬ 
ters  allude  to  the  mix  of  ceaseless  hard  work  and 
financial  precariousness  that  ultimately  led  the 
couple  to  relinguish  their  dream  of  wealth  in  the  still  wild  West. 

This  new  edition  includes  notes  and  an  introduction  by  author  and  his¬ 
torian  Richard  Saunders,  which  helps  place  the  letters  in  the  context  of  that 
era,  and  a  foreword  by  author  Shirley  Leckie.  According  to  Saunders,  the 
letters  “are  valuable  to  modem  readers  because  they  are  a  firsthand  record  by 
a  social  participant  ...  She  provides  insights  into  personal  activities  and  daily 
routine  that  are  very  scarce  in  contemporary  records.” 


A  Decent  and  Orderly  Lynching 
The  Montana  Vigilantes 

By  Frederick  Allen 

Published  November  2004  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$34.95  hardcover 

Award-winning  journalist  and  historian 
Frederick  Allen  examines  a  colorful  and  turbulent 
patch  of  Montana’s  history  in  his  new  book,  which 
draws  upon  40  eyewitness  accounts  of  vigilante 
lynchings  in  the  1 800s. 

The  famed  vigilantes  hanged  21  rascals, 
including  the  rogue  sheriff  Henry  Plummer,  in 
1 864.  While  their  early  actions  helped  calm  a 
chaotic  territory  where  crime  was  rampant,  the  vigilantes  refused  to  disband 
after  federal  courts  began  to  function.  Instead,  they  continued  to  carry  out  their 
executions  until  1870,  lynching  more  than  50  men  -  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  accused,  tried  or  convicted  of  crimes. 

The  author  believes  the  story  has  relevance  to  today’s  battle  against  terrorism. 
"Today  we  are  tom  between  two  strong  American  traditions  -  the  need  to 
confront  and  defeat  evil  versus  our  instinct  not  to  act  like  a  bully,”  he  says, 

Allen,  who  lives  in  Bozeman  and  Atlanta,  is  a  former  political  editor  and 
columnist  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  commentator  for  CNN.  This,  his 
third  book,  is  lauded  as  “not  only  a  solid  piece  of  research  but  a  wonderful 
read  about  a  fascinating  time”  by  Jim  Stewart  of  CBS  News. 

Custer  and  Me  A  Historian’s  Memoir 

By  Robert  M.  Utley 

Published  November  2004  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$37.95  hardcover 

Renowned  western  historian  Robert  Utley  spent 
six  summers  from  1947-52  at  what  is  now  the 
Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument.  His 
memoir  explores  how  an  abiding  fascination  with 
General  Custer,  and  his  experience  as  a  historian  on 
the  park’s  battlefield,  shaped  his  life  and  career. 

His  initial  onslaught  of  “Custemi;.  ia”  was 
spurred  by  seeing  “They  Died  with  7  neir  Boots 
On”  at  the  movie  theater  in  Lafayatte,  IN,  as  a  boy. 

His  fascination  with  the  general  continued,  eventually  earning  him  a  summer 
job  as  historical  aide  at  the  battlefield  where  Custer  died,  and  leading  him  to 
change  his  major  from  law  to  history  at  Purdue  University. 

The  memoir  offers  an  insider’s  view  of  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
employed  Utley  as  chief  historian,  and  explores  the  many  clashes  over  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield. 

The  author  has  written  15  books,  and  appeared  in  nearly  100  documentaries 
on  the  History  Channel  and  A&E  television.  He  resides  in  Texas. 

If  the  Buddha  Got  Stuck  A  Handbook 
for  Change  on  a  Spiritual  Path 

By  Charlotte  KasI 

Published  January  2005  by  Penguin  Compass, 

New  York,  NY 
$13  softcover 

Author,  therapist  and  spiritual  practitioner 
Charlotte  Kasl,  who  lives  in  Lolo,  offers  wit  and 
wisdom  from  the  Buddha  and  others  in  her  new 
guide  to  getting  unstuck. 

The  book’s  chapters  mix  practical  tips,  anecdotes 
and  philosophical  observations,  ranging  from  tbe 
Four  Noble  Truths  of  Buddhism  to  suggestions  on 
“showing  up  for  your  life.” 

In  her  afterword,  Kasl  writes  that  she  “got  stuck  writing  a  book  on  getting 
unstuck.”  A  project  she  initially  thought  would  take  six  months,  took  more 
than  two  years.  “1  feel  as  if  I’ve  lived  every  word  of  this  book  and  know  more 
deeply  what  it  feels  like  to  lose  confidence  and  get  lost,  and  also  what  it  means 
to  climb  out  of  a  hole.” 

Kasl,  who  moved  from  Minneapolis  to  Montana  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
has  also  written  If  the  Buddha  Dated  and  If  the  Buddha  Married. 

Starlight  Comes  Home 

By  Janet  Muirhead  Hill 

Published  November  2004  by  Raven  Publishing, 

Inc.,  Norris,  MT 
$9  softcover 

Janet  Muirhead  Hill  wraps  up  her  popular 
“Starlight”  books  series  with  her  heroine,  Miranda, 
finding  romance  and  recovering  her  lost  stallion  in 
western  Montana. 

Miranda,  who  was  10  in  the  series’  first  book, 

Miranda  and  Starlight,  is  a  teenager  in  the  saga's 
sixth  and  final  novel.  With  characteristic  spunk  and 
compassion,  she  faces  many  of  the  conflicts  that 
confront  adolescents  today,  enduring  loss,  form¬ 
ing  lasting  friendships  and  facing  physical  and  psychological  challenges.  As 
always,  her  black  stallion.  Starlight,  is  central  to  the  story. 

Hill’s  fifth  book.  Starlight  Shines  for  Miranda,  was  named  a  Best  Book 
2004  in  tbe  young  adult  fiction  category  by  USA  Book  News. 

The  first  two  titles  in  the  series  are  being  developed  into  a  feature  film  by 
an  independent  producer. 
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Charles  Fritz  An  Artist  with  the 
Corps  of  Discovery 

By  Charles  Fritz  in  collaboration  with  Stephen  E. 

Ambrose 

Published  2004  by  Farcountry  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$29.95  hardcover 

When  the  Corps  of  Discovery  traversed  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  enroute  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no 
artist  went  along  to  chronicle  the  epic  journey. 

Two  centuries  later,  Billings  painter  Charles 
Fritz  assumed  that  role.  The  accomplished  land¬ 
scape  painter  describes  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  historic  moments  in  the  journey  in  this  series  of  88  paintings.  Each  lumi¬ 
nous  landscape  is  paired  with  excerpts  from  the  journals  and  brief  historical 
vignettes. 

The  University  of  Montana  helped  sponsor  this  project  and  its  Museum  of 
Art  and  Culture  was  the  first  stop  in  a  nationwide  tour  of  the  exhibit.  The  col¬ 
lection  returns  to  Montana  again  in  2005  and  2006  for  exhibitions  at  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls  and  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 

Historian  and  author  Stephen  Ambrose,  who  collaborated  on  the  project  but 
died  before  its  completion,  describes  the  series  as  “a  rare  chance  to  step  back 
in  time  and  appreciate  Lewis  and  Clark’s  experiences  from  1804  to  1806.” 

Movie  Stars  and  Rattlesnakes 
The  Heyday  of  Montana  Live 
Television 

By  Norma  Beatty  Ashby 

Published  December  2004  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 

$29.95  hardcover,  $19.95  softcover 

When  Norma  Beatty  Ashby  first  sat  at  the 
announcer’s  table  of  KRTV  in  Great  Falls  for 
the  premiere  of  “Today  in  Montana,”  she  was  an 
untried  talent.  Although  she  had  earned  a  degree  in 
journalism  from  The  University  of  Montana,  this  was  her  first  experience  with 
live  television,  as  cohost  of  an  hour-long  program.  She  not  only  survived  her 
trial  by  fire,  she  continued  to  host  that  program  and  subsequent  versions  for  the 
next  26  years. 

In  the  process,  she  interviewed  scores  of  celebrities  (including  Johnny 
Cash,  Marie  Osmond,  Lillian  Gish,  Peter  Fonda,  Red  Skelton  and  Robert 
Goulet),  and  thousands  of  Montanans.  At  the  same  time,  she  recorded  her 
experiences,  and  filled  scrapbooks  with  photographs,  correspondence  and 
interview  notes,  which  provide  the  backbone  of  her  memoir. 

I  Her  fans  include  author  Ivan  Doig,  who  says  her  “sparkle  lit  up  every 
interview  she  ever  did  on  Today  in  Montana,  and  now  her  television 
encounters  gleam  again  in  this  jewel  box  of  a  book.” 

And  God  Was  Our  Witness 

i  By  Allcja  R.  Edwards 
Published  by  AuthorHouse,  Bloomington,  IN 
$26.50  hardcover 

Eureka  author  Alicja  Edwards  recounts  her 
experiences  as  a  slave  laborer  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  World  War  11  in  her  memoir.  She  grew  up  in 
Poland,  and  was  16  when  the  Soviets  invaded  her 
homeland. 

Her  father  was  executed  in  Stalinist  Russia  as 
an  enemy  of  the  USSR,  and  his  family  was  sent 
to  a  Soviet  labor  camp  in  1940.  Her  grandmother 
died  in  Gzaroon,  Kazakhstan,  but  the  author,  her 
mother  and  brother  survived  a  typhoid  epidemic, 
hunger  and  relentless  manual  labor  before  escaping  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Iran,  where  they  lived  in  refugee  camps.  Edwards  met  her  husband,  an  Army 
lieutenant,  in  Tehran  and  eventually  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1946. 

An  artist,  pianist  and  antique  dealer,  she  has  raised  two  children  and  lived 
in  Japan,  Germany  and  France,  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiies  of  Montana 

By  J.  KIrwIn  Werner,  Bryce  Maxell,  Paul 

Hendricks  and  Dennis  Flath 
Published  December  2004  by  Mountain  Press 

Publishing  Co.,  Missoula,  MT 
$20  softcover 

For  those  intrigued  by  cold-blooded  creatures, 
this  comprehensive  field  guide  offers  a  close  look 
at  31  species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  that  inhabit 
Montana. 

The  four  authors  have  compiled  handsome  color 
photographs,  descriptions  and  eight  identification 
keys  (including  eggs  and  larval  stages)  to  help  read¬ 
ers  distinguish  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  turtles, 
lizards  and  snakes.  Learn  where  these  often-reclu- 
sive  critters  live,  what  they  sound  like,  whose  bites  mean  business  and  how 
they  hunt,  breed,  avoid  predators  and  survive  the  winter. 

The  authors  each  offer  a  unique  perspective  on  herpatology:  J.  Kirwin 
Werner  teaches  environmental  sciences  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo 
and  is  professor  emeritus  at  Northern  Michigan  University;  Bryce  Maxell  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  fish  and  wildlife  biology  at  The  University  of  Montana; 
Paul  Hendricks  is  a  zoologist  with  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program;  and 
wildlife  consultant  Dennis  Flath  coordinated  the  non-game  wildlife  program 
for  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  for  nearly  30  years. 


Montana  Surround  Land,  Water, 

Nature  and  Place 

By  Phil  Condon 

Published  2004  by  Johnson  Books,  Boulder,  CO 
$1 5  softcover 

Author  Phil  Condon  explores  the  natural  world 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  has  shaped  him  in  this 
quiet  series  of  essays. 

He  recalls  his  small  farm  in  the  Ozarks,  and  the 
Mason  jar  of  its  well  water  he  sipped  all  the  way 
to  Montana,  after  a  divorce  and  selling  the  farm 
at  auction;  savoring  the  “bone-hard,  needle-sharp, 
living  truth”  of  Montana’s  largest  ponderosa  pine; 
and  climbing  Waterworks  Hill  above  Missoula  to 
reflect  on  peacemakers. 

In  his  foreword,  author  Bill  Kittredge  says  Condon’s  book  makes  a  case 
for  staying  “humble,  empathetic  and  compassionate,”  while  urging  readers  “to 
take  care  of  each  moment  and  each  place,  no  matter  where  or  how  fleeting.” 

Condon  teaches  environmental  writing  and  literature  at  The  University  of 
Montana;  previous  books  include  River  Street  and  Clay  Center. 

Restoring  a  Presence  American 
Indians  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park 

By  Peter  Nabokov  and  Lawrence  Loendorf 
Published  December  2004  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$39.95  hardcover 

In  their  new  book,  anthropologists  Peter  Nabo¬ 
kov  and  Lawrence  Loendorf  trace  the  histories  of 
the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  Bannock,  Nez  Perce 
and  Shoshone  Indians  in  the  Yellowstone  region. 

Although  tribal  usage  of  the  park  dates  back 
at  least  9,0(X)  years,  Indians  were  initially  banned 
from  the  park  and  their  lands  appropriated  for  its 
creation. 

Drawing  from  archaeological  records,  Indian  testimony,  tribal  archives  and 
early  artifacts,  the  authors  trace  the  interactions  of  nearly  a  dozen  groups  with¬ 
in  the  Yellowstone  region.  They  use  this  historical  perspective,  augmented  by 
maps  and  photos,  to  urge  federal  agencies  to  develop  more  effective  relation¬ 
ships  with  Indians  in  the  Yellowstone  area,  so  that  tribal  history  "regains  its 
proper  place  in  a  landscape  that  Indian  forebears  knew  and  used  and  respected 
for  a  very  long  time.” 

Nabokov  teaches  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  Loen- 
dork  is  a  professor  at  New  Mexico  State  University  in  Las  Cruces,  NM. 

The  Folk  Art  Woodcarvings  of 
Edee  Carlson 

By  Samuel  Nakamura 
Published  In  2004  by  Samuel  Nakamura, 

Bellingham,  WA 
$28  softcover 

Samuel  Nakamura  published  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  and  text  as  a  tribute  to  his 
late  wife,  Montana  folk  artist  and  carver  Edee 
Carlson,  who  died  of  cancer  in  2(X)4  at  the  age  of  60. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Choteau,  Carlson  graduated  from  Montana  State  Col¬ 
lege  (now  Montana  State  University)  with  a  degree  in  art.  She  lived  for  several 
years  near  Rollins,  on  the  shore  of  Flathead  Lake. 

She  began  carving  in  earnest  in  1990  and  her  work  was  featured  for  1 1 
years  at  the  Heritage  Market  of  American  Crafts  in  Valley  Forge.  PA.  Her 
original  carvings  of  animals,  Santa  Claus  figures,  and  Americana  themes  have 
been  sold  at  prestigious  folk-art  galleries  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  book  includes  full-color  and  black  and  white  photos  of  the  artist’s 
work,  plus  descriptions  and  anecdotes  about  the  travels  and  experiences  that 
shaped  her  elegantly  crafted,  yet  seemingly  spontaneous  works. 

The  book  is  available  from  the  author  at  PC)  Box  4381,  Bellingham,  WA, 
98227-4381;  add  $5  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Montana  24/7  Amazing  Photographs 
of  an  Extraordinary  State 

Produced  by  Rick  Smolan  and  David  Elliot 
Cohen 

Published  2004  by  DK  Publishing,  New  York,  NY 
$24.95  hardcover 

Thirty-four  photographers,  armed  with  digital 
cameras,  spread  out  across  Montana  the  week 
of  May  12-18,  2003,  at  the  same  time  more  than 
25,000  of  their  colleagues  were  doing  the  same 
across  America. 

The  images  they  collected  appear  in  Montana 
2417  -  and  50  other  books,  each  devoted  to  one  state,  with  one  {America  2417) 
dedicated  to  the  entire  project.  Montana’s  version  spans  the  entire  state,  with 
glorious  images  of  its  landscape  and  people. 

In  his  preface.  Great  Falls  native  and  long-time  political  reporter  Charles 
Johnson  notes,  “This  big,  bold  state,  as  seen  in  the  frank  and  tender  photos 
contained  in  this  book,  affects  most  everybody  who  has  spent  any  time  here. 
Actually  living  here,  however  ...  well,  it  isn’t  for  the  meek.” 

There  is  nothing  meek  or  mild  about  this  collection,  which  pays  homage  to 
the  state’s  spaciousness  and  the  often  quirky  nature  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Missoula 
author 
debuts 
new  e-zine 

Judy  H. 

Wright,  a  Missou¬ 
la  author,  speaker 
and  life  educator, 
is  publishing  an 
e-zine  titled  The 
Artichoke  -  The 
heart  of  the  story 
in  the  journey  of 
life. 

The  publica¬ 
tion  Is  full  of 
“bite-sized  bits  of 
wisdom  on  par¬ 
enting,  wellness 
and  memoir-writ¬ 
ing,  as  well  as 
care-giving  and 
end-of-life  is¬ 
sues.” 

To  subscribe, 
visit  WWW. 
artichokepress. 
com  and  the 
e-zine  will  arrive 
in  your  in-box 
every  other 
weekend  until  you 
decide  to  stop  the 
subscription. 

For  more 
information, 
e-mail  judywright 
©artichokepress. 
com  or  call 
406-549-9813. 
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Magazine 
covers 
Great  Falls 
arts  scene 

The  River 
Edge  is  a  monthly 
publication 
dedicated  to  the 
arts,  culture  and 
history  of  Great 
Falls. 

The  magazine 
focuses  on  local 
artists,  writers 
and  personali¬ 
ties,  and  covers 
museum  and  gal¬ 
lery  exhibits  and 
events,  festivals, 
live  theater  and 
symphony  perfor¬ 
mances.  Stories 
also  explore 
the  history  of 
the  area  and  its 
people. 

The  River 
Edge  promotes  a 
variety  of  Great 
Falls  businesses, 
which  offer  din¬ 
ing,  shopping, 
lodging,  enter¬ 
tainment  and 
other  services. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  e-mail 
bcOgfriveredge. 
com  or  call 
406-870-0122. 

To  subscribe, 
visit  the  website 
at  www.gfriver 
edge.com. 


Stotyhill: 

Duotones 
A  Tribute 
to  Duos 
of  the 
’70s 

Produced  by 
John  Her- 
manson 
and  Erik 
Applewick  at 
Lowertown  Caves  in  St.  Paul,  MN 
Having  based  their  sweetly  blended  sound  on 
the  harmonies  of  acoustic  duos  from  the  1970s, 
it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Chris  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  John  Hermanson  recorded  a  tribute 


album  to  the  acts  that  inspired  their  artistry. 
Longtime  fans  from  Bozeman  know  them 


as  Chris  and  Johnny  —  two  friends  since  junior 
high  who  went  to  St.  Olaf  College  in  Minnesota 
together  and  formed  an  acoustic  duo  along  the 
way.  Their  fans  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  purchased  more  than  50,000  copies  of 
their  dozen  CDs  and  solo  albums,  know  them  as 
Storyhill. 


After  writing,  recording  and  performing 
together  for  a  decade,  Hermanson  and  Cunning¬ 
ham  decided  to  pursue  their  separate  musical 
careers  in  1997.  Public  demand  eventually  led 
them  to  release  a  double-disc  CD,  Reunion,  in 
2000,  based  on  sold-out  reunion  concerts  in 
St.  Paul  and  at  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in 
Bozeman. 

Storyhill  is  frequently  compared  to  the  great 
’60s  pairing  of  Simon  and  Garfunkel.  They  often 
perform  "The  Boxer"  in  concert  and  it  appears 
here,  along  with  “Cecilia.”  They  also  cover  two 
songs  by  Steely  Dan  -  “Dirty  Work”  and  “Ree¬ 
lin'  in  the  Years”  that  get  the  perfect  acoustic 
treatment  on  this  CD. 

Check  out  song  samples  at  their  website 
www.storyhill.com^ 


-  Scott  Prinzing 


Mike  Bader: 

Clearcut 
Case  of 
the  Blues 

Recorded  April 
24-25,  2004, 
by  Corey 
Baker  at 
The  Bakery 
Recording 
Studio  at  The 
Music  Loft, 

Cedar  Rapids,  lA;  and  May  17-19  by  Kirby 
Erickson  at  Barking  Spider  Studio,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  MT;  mixed  and  mastered  by  Jason 
Hicks,  Hamilton,  MT 
Longtime  Missoula-area  bluesman  Mike 
Bader  headed  back  to  his  hometown  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  lA,  and  teamed  up  with  a  crew  of  ac¬ 
complished  musicians  for  a  gritty,  soulful  new 
release. 

Bader  plays  guitar  and  sings  all  1 1  of  his 
original  songs.  He’s  Joined  by  Dave  Bader,  a 
veteran  bass  player  who  often  performs  with 
brothers  Mike,  Tom  and  Bob  in  the  Bader  Broth¬ 
ers  Band. 

Keyboard  player  Tom  “T-Bone”  Giblin  has 
recorded  and  toured  extensively  with  such  blues 
stars  as  Lonnie  Brooks  and  Mighty  Joe  Young. 
Guest  guitarist  Craig  Erickson  has  several  CDs 
and  European  tours  to  his  credit;  and  drummer 
Mike  “Butchie”  O’Connell  has  been  playing 
professionally  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Together,  they  infuse  Bader’s  original  songs 
with  down-and-dirty  flavor.  While  most  tunes 
are  straight-ahead  blues,  the  band  does  take  a 
fun  little  detour  into  reggae  with  “Never  Too 
Late”  and  inflects  other  songs  with  Latin  and 
R&B. 

The  CD  has  already  earned  praise  from  na¬ 
tional  press.  Real  Blues  magazine  calls  it  “tough, 
urban  blues  with  a  lot  of  barroom  grit.”  Visit 
www.mikebaderblues.com. 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Elizabeth 
J.  Croy 
and 
Julie 
Goss- 
willer: 

Moon’s 
Ending 
Art  Song 
of  the 
20th  Century 

Recorded  in  July  and  August  2003  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University-Bozeman;  recorded, 
mixed  and  mastered  by  Gil  Stober  of  Peak 
Recording  and  Sound,  Bozeman,  MT 

Music  professor  and  accomplished  soprano 
Elizabeth  Croy  collaborates  with  another  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  colleague,  pianist  Julie 
Gosswiller,  in  this  collection  of  art  songs  by 
modem  American  composers. 

Croy  plies  her  elegant  voice  in  “Four 
Songs,”  written  by  another  illustrious  Bozeman 
musician,  Eric  Funk,  and  incorporates  poems 
by  Sara  Teasdale.  “My  soul  lives  in  my  body’s 
house,  and  you  have  both  the  house  and  her 
-  but  sometimes  she  is  less  your  own  than  a 
wild,  adventurer,”  sings  Croy  in  “Doubt.” 

The  recording  also  includes  “Nantucket 
Songs”  by  Ned  Rorem,  that  mixes  classic  and 
modem  poetry;  Sergei  Rakhmaninov’s  “Six 
Songs  Op.  38,”  with  poetry  by  the  Russian 
symbolists;  and  a  collaboration  by  William  Bol- 
com  and  poet  Arnold  Weinstein,  titled  “Amor.” 

According  to  the  liner  notes,  art  song 
represents  a  uniquely  American  style  of  music 
writing,  with  composers  juxtaposing  traditional 
methods  of  composition  with  popular  rhythms 
and  modem  harmonies.  Together,  Croy  and 
Grosswiller  offer  an  enticing  and  adventure¬ 
some  addition  to  the  genre. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Dennis 
Bolten: 

Silk’s 
Groove 

Produced  and 
recorded  by 
Dennis  Bolten 

Versatile  Mis¬ 
soula  musician 
Dennis  Bolten 
seems  to  have 
an  astonishing 
affinity  for  stringed  instmments.  On  his  new 
CD,  Silk's  Groove,  he  glides  between  six-  and 
12-string  guitars  and  slide  guitar,  then  plucks 
ukulele  and  banjo  with  equal  aplomb. 

Even  more  impressive,  the  CD’s  15  tunes 
were  all  written  by  Bolten.  The  three  uku¬ 
lele  pieces  are  miniature  versions  of  longer 
compositions,  adapted  “to  help  pace  the  CD.” 
“Rattlebones”  is  a  twangy.  bluesy  banjo  piece, 
while  the  second  banjo  tune,  “Mementos,”  was 
inspired  by  French  street  music. 

Of  cour.se.  he's  no  slouch  on  guitar  either. 

Blues  licks  its  chops  over  the  dobro  tune  “Ham¬ 
merhead”  while  “Burning  the  Boats”  takes  a 
more  contemplative  approach  to  slide  guitar. 

Jazz  and  folk  influences  simmer  through  the  six- 
and  12-string  numbers. 

He  recorded  the  music  in-house,  on  a  small 
digital  deck  “that  1  originally  bought  to  act  as  a 
notebook  to  capture  ideas.”  The  process  was  in¬ 
triguing  and  he  continued  to  record  with  it.  “The 
spontaneity  and  freedom  were  very  rewarding,” 
he  says. 

Bolten  is  all  over  the  musical  map  -  both 
stylistically  and  instrumentally.  Fortunately 
for  listeners,  he’s  an  experienced  traveler,  who 
brings  finesse  to  his  musical  adventuring. 

Silk’s  Groove  is  the  artist’s  second  release 
(and  he’s  hard  at  work  on  a  third).  His  first  was 
Slipstream,  which  debuted  in  2001. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer  I 


George 
Winston: 
Montana 
-A  Love 


In 

2004  by 
George 
Winston, 

Cathy 
Econom, 
and  Howard 
Johnston  and  recorded  by  Dancing  Cat 
Productions,  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
The  melodic  folk  piano  playing  of  George 
Winston  marked  a  change  in  music  listening 
in  the  early  1980s.  No  longer  was  soothing, 
instrumental  music  the  sole  purview  of  the 
elevator  or  dentists  office;  suddenly  it  was 
creative,  intentionally  reflective  and  meditative. 
His  new  album  continues  that  graceful  tradition. 

Montana  -  A  Love  Story  pays  homage  to  his 
eastern  Montana  upbringing,  bridging  his  1994 
Grammy-winning  album  Forest  and  1999’s 
Plains,  which  represent  the  distinct  landscapes 
and  seasonal  changes  of  both  sides  of  his  home 
state. 

As  the  flagship  artist  of  the  Windham  Hill  la¬ 
bel,  Winston  helped  define  New  Age  music.  His 
first  three  of  ten  solo  piano  albums  -  Autumn. 
December  and  Winter  Into  Spring  -  remain 
some  of  the  biggest  sellers  of  the  genre. 

In  addition  to  five  original  compositions,  the 
selections  on  his  new  CD  range  from  tunes  by 
Leadbelly  and  Sam  Cooke  to  Frank  Zappa  and 
Montana’s  other  nationally  recognized  pianist, 
Philip  Aaberg.  The  best  part  about  Winston's 
Montana  is  that  it  celebrates  a  place  he  loves 
as  much  as  we  do,  and  he  helps  us  see  it  in  new 
and  varied  ways. 

For  further  information,  visit  www.george 
winston.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 


Story 

Produced 


Montana 
Rose: 

Dear 
Patsy 

Produced 
Winter  2004 
by  Kenny 
Williams  at 
Windville 
Studios, 

Willow 
Creek,  MT; 
recorded  in  Helena  and  rural  Tennessee 
Montana  Rose  have  been  performing  country 
and  western  music  in  southwest  Montana  and 
beyond  for  16  years.  Their  sound  has  evolved 
from  country  rock  to  acoustic  western  music. 

Patsy  Cline  has  always  been  a  favorite  singer 
of  Claudia  Appling  Williams  -  the  “Rose”  of 
Montana  Rose  -  and  her  songs  are  a  staple  of 
the  band's  repertoire.  With  the  release  of  Dear 
Patsy,  an  album  of  1 1  songs  made  famous  by 
that  country  western  icon.  Montana  Rose  pro¬ 
vides  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  big  influence. 

Dear  Patsy  does  a  good  job  of  capturing  an 
authentic  live  sound,  thanks  to  band  member 
Kenny  Williams’s  crystal  clear  production.  The 
musician.ship  is  impressive  without  being  flashy, 
and  Claudia’s  delivery  is  spot-on. 

Montana  Rose  has  done  well  reviving  songs 
like  “South  of  the  Border”  and  Patsy’s  flrst 
number  one  country  hit,  “1  Fall  To  Pieces.”  Also 
included  are  two  Willie  Nelson-penned  favorites, 
“Crazy"  and  “Nightlife.” 

Kenny  Williams,  who  plays  upright  bass, 
and  his  wife,  Claudia,  founded  Montana  Rose 
in  1988  and  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
band  ever  since,  with  guitarist  Rick  Winking  on 
board  for  more  than  a  decade.  Drummer  Mark 
Wittman,  steel-guitar  player  Steve  Hinson,  and 
piano-player  Ken  Nelson  join  the  core  trio  on 
this,  their  seventh  album. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.mtrosemusic.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 
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Remembering  Chippewa  Cree  elder  Pat  Kennedy 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Montana  Folklife  Director 

Montana  has  lost  another  authentic  and 
beautiful  heart  and  voice  this  winter. 

After  a  five-week  illness,  Pat  Kennedy, 
Chippewa  Cree  elder,  spiritual  leader,  singer 
and  composer  of  songs,  died  Nov.  15  at  Benefis 
Hospital  in  Great  Falls,  surrounded  by  50  or  so 
of  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Pat  spoke  seven  languages,  and  when  he 
died,  took  with  him  a  huge  repertoire 
of  stories,  songs  and  knowledge  that 
will  never  be  known  in  the  same  way 
again.  He  was  an  extraordinary,  yet 
ordinary  human  being. 

He  nearly  always  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  if  he  had  a  good  audience, 
was  a  great  storyteller.  He  could  keep 
people  entranced  with  tales  from  the 
old  days,  or  convulsed  with  laughter 
with  his  good  and  bad  jokes. 

He  cared  deeply  about  people  and 
about  the  Cree  spiritual  traditions  he 
had  learned  as  a  child,  and  wanted  to 
make  everyone  understand  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  to  be  a  good  person,  to 
try  to  help  other  people,  and  to  learn 
these  old  traditions  so  they  would  not 
be  lost. 

He  was  always  ready  to  come  and 
pray  and  sweat  to  help  people  who 
were  sick  or  in  trouble.  He  did  this  regardless  of 
whether  the  people  were  Indian,  and  sometimes 
was  criticized  for  that.  But.  he  said,  it  was  the  . 
right  thing  to  do  to  respond  to  requests  for  help 
from  anyone  who  asked  in  the  right  way. 

Listening  to  him,  one  could  hardly  beljeve 
that  a  single  human  being  could  have  experi¬ 
enced  so  much  in  just  one  life.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  careers  as  a  potato  farmer,  a 
rodeo  cowboy  (World  Champion  Saddle  Bronc 
and  Team  Roper,  Calgary  Stampede,  1970),  rail¬ 
road  worker,  gasoline  retailer,  fisherman  (at  the 
Great  Slave  Lake),  singer  and  powwow  drum 
leader,  healer  and  leader  of  spiritual  ceremonies. 

While  working  for  the  railroad,  Pat  served 
as  a  security  guard  for  Elvis  Presley,  who  was 
traveling  through  the  state  by  train.  They  talked 
about  song-making  to  pass  the  time.  The  Forest 
Service  used  to  call  him  to  come  and  calm  the 
grizzly  bears  they  trapped  near  Glacier  Park.  He 
could  communicate  with  animals. 

Pat  was  bora  in  1 925  in  Loma,  along  the 
Missouri  River,  while  his  parents  were  traveling 
by  wagon  from  Great  Falls  to  the  Rocky  Boys 
Reservation.  As  so  often  happened  in  those 
days,  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  he  was  taken 
away  from  his  parents  to  a  Catholic  school  near 
Great  Falls  where  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  his 
native  language. 

In  the  late  fall,  after  a  nun  beat  him  and  his 


friend  for  speaking  Cree,  the  two  of  them  ran 
away  and  kept  running  until  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  traveling  band  of  Blackfeet,  who  kept  the 
boys  until  summer  when  there  was  a  gathering 
of  the  tribes  for  the  Sun  Dance.  When  the  camp 
crier  came  through  the  lodges  announcing  the 
news  that  some  children  had  been  found,  they 
were  finally  reunited  with  their  families.  Much 
later,  another  nun  heard  this  story  and  apologized 
to  Pat  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Pat  met  the  woman  who  would  become 
his  wife  when  he  needed  help  clearing  some 
farmland.  He  advertised  for  help,  and  though 
he  was  startled  when  instead  of  a  man,  a  young 
Blackfeet  woman  answered  his  ad,  he  overcame 
his  initial  reluctance  to  hire  her. 

Grace  Arrow  Topknot  proved  to  be  as  hard  a 
worker  as  she  was  beautiful.  Pat  and  Grace  soon 
fell  in  love,  married  and  became  lifetime  partners 
in  raising  a  family,  and  carrying  forward  the 
spiritual  traditions  of  their  families. 

They  lived  at  Starr  School,  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  north  of  Browning.  There,  as  the  old  Starr 
School  Singers,  they  created  a  tradition  of  get- 
togethers  and  singing  that  built  community  and 
developed  into  the  modern  powwow. 

Pat  was  famous  for  his  voice  and  his  songs. 
Sometimes  people  called  him  "the  Indian 
Beethoven.”  He  was  always  creating  new  songs; 
they  just  seemed  to  flow  out  of  him  without  any 
effort. 

His  songs  were  much  recorded  at  powwows, 
and  passed  around  and  learned  by  singers  from 
all  over.  Usually  when  you  saw  him  at  a  pow¬ 
wow  he  would  be  hopping  from  drum  to  drum, 
welcomed  by  all  to  sing  his  way  around  the 
circle. 

In  2001 ,  Pat  received  a  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Apprenticeship  Award  from  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  folklife  program  to  teach  his  songs 


and  social-style  singing  to  singers  in  the 
Browning  area.  Part  of  my  work  was  to  docu¬ 
ment  his  life,  so  the  folklife  program  produced 
a  CD  of  him  singing  at  the  Last  Chance  Com¬ 
munity  powwow  in  2002. 

Recently,  in  talking  to  a  recording  engineer 
and  producer  in  the  Santa  Fe  area,  I  mentioned 
I  had  done  a  recording  of  Pat  Kennedy.  “Oh,” 
he  said,  “he’s  famous.  I  just  recorded  a  drum 
group  singing  in  Santa  Fe,  and  they 
sang  all  Pat  Kennedy  songs.” 

In  later  life,  after  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  Pat  had  a  vision  in  which  he  was 
instructed  to  bring  back  ceremonies 
and  dances  from  the  old  days  that  were 
about  to  be  lost.  These  dances  would 
be  part  of  a  four-day,  drug-and-alcohol- 
free  “Peace  Encampment,”  where  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  could  come  together  to 
have  a  good  time,  keep  the  dances  alive, 
and  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  between  the  cultures. 

In  1997,  Pat  received  the  Temple 
Award  for  Creative  Altruism  from  the 
Institute  for  Noetic  Sciences.  It  was  a 
cash  award  and  he  used  the  money  to 
sponsor  the  first  year  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  supported  by  Helena’s  Feathered 
Pipe  Foundation,  which  saw  this  kind  of 
activity  as  part  of  its  mission  to  foster 
true  spiritual  leadership  and  understand¬ 
ing  among  cultures. 

The  foundation  continued  to  raise  funds 
for  a  total  of  eight  encampments,  which  were 
attended  by  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well  as  Europe.  There 
was  truly  an  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  un¬ 
derstanding  generated  at  these  events  and  there 
was  never  any  charge  for  attending.  It  was  a 
dream  that  came  true. 

Pat’s  funeral  was  held  at  the  gymnasium 
at  Starr  School,  attended  by  about  300  people. 
His  friends  and  relatives  from  the  Chippewa 
Cree  people  at  Rocky  Boys  and  Canada  were 
there  as  well  as  many  from  the  Helena  area. 

Friends  and  family  came  to  the  microphone 
to  remember  Pat.  Four  Blackfeet  elders  sang 
honor  songs  and  Kenny  Scabby  Robe  of  the 
Black  Lodge  Singers  also  sang  for  him.  Chief 
Earl  Old  Person  recounted  the  good  deeds 
that  Pat  and  Grace  had  accomplished  for  the 
community. 

The  service  was  followed  by  burial  next  to 
Grace  in  the  Browning  cemetery,  overlooking 
the  Rocky  Mountain  front,  and  then  a  return 
caravan  to  Starr  School  for  a  feast. 

Pat  is  survived  by  his  14  children,  many 
adopted  children,  and  80  grandchildren,  as 
well  as  his  singing  and  life  companion  of  the 
past  nine  years,  Loma  McMurray.  He  will  be 
much  missed. 


Chippewa-Cree  elder  Pat  Kennedy  was  a  much  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  spiritual  leader,  storyteller  and  singer  and  song-maker. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  George  Lane,  Lee  Enterprises) 


Seven  receive  Governor's  Humanities  Awards 


The  Governor’s  Humanities  Awards, 
established  in  1995,  are  given  biennially  by 
the  governor,  in  association  with  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities.  The  awards 
recognize  achievement  in  humanities  scholar¬ 
ship  and  service  and  in  the  enhancement  of 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
humanities. 

This  year's  honorees,  who  were  hon¬ 
ored  Feb.  17  during  a  ceremony  in  Helena, 
include: 

•  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg,  Swan 
Valley  and  Helena,  for  their  founding  and 
support  of  the  Montana  Heritage  Project  and 
many  other  Montana  programs  and  projects; 

•  Jamie  Doggett,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 


civic  leader  and  former 
chair  of  MCH  and  of  the 
board  of  the  Federation  of 
State  Humanities  Coun¬ 
cils,  for  her  support  of  the 
public  humanities; 

•  Darrell  Robes  Kipp, 
Blackfeet  Reservation, 
nationally  known  educator, 
writer,  and  civic  leader,  for 
his  work  in  native  lan¬ 
guage  preservation; 

•  Joseph  Mussul¬ 
man,  Missoula  educator 
and  writer,  for  his  work 
as  founder  and  producer 


Governor’s  Humanities 
Awards  medallion 


of  the  website  “Discovering 
Lewis  and  Clark,”  www. 
lewis-clark.org;  and 

•  Robert  and  Pauline 
Poore,  Butte,  for  their  sup¬ 
port  of  civic  and  cultural 
programs  in  Butte  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  state. 

The  2005  Governor’s 
Humanities  Awards  were 
given  Feb.  1 7  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  Capitol  Rotunda, 
followed  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Montana  Club.  Visit 
www.humanities-mt.org  for 
details. 


Folklife 
Center 
remembers 
Sept.  11 

The  Library 
of  Congress’s 
American  Folklife 
Center  announces 
a  new  presenta¬ 
tion,  “The  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  2001, 
Documentary 
Project,”  available 
on  the  library’s 
American  Memory 
website:  memory. 
loc.gov/ammem/ 
collections/91 1_ 
archive/. 

This  presenta¬ 
tion  captures  the 
heartfelt  reac¬ 
tions,  eyewitness 
accounts,  and 
diverse  opinions 
of  Americans 
and  others  in 
the  months  that 
followed  the  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade 
Center,  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  and  United 
Airlines  Flight  93. 

The  day  after 
the  attacks,  the 
American  Folklife 
Center  called 
upon  the  nation’s 
folklorists  and 
ethnographers 
to  collect,  re¬ 
cord  and  docu¬ 
ment  America’s 
reaction. 

The  online 
presentation  in¬ 
cludes  almost  170 
audio  and  video 
interviews,  41 
graphic  materials 
(photographs  and 
drawings),  and  21 
written  narratives 
and  poems.  The 
complete  collec¬ 
tion,  available 
at  the  American 
Folklife  Center 
Reading  Room, 
includes  materials 
received  from  27 
states  and  a  U.S. 
military  base  in 
Naples,  Italy. 
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Grants 
available 
for  oral 
history 
projects 

The  Montana 
Heritage  Proj¬ 
ect  will  again  be 
providing  $1 ,000 
grants  to  high 
school  teachers 
to  do  oral  history 
projects.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  is 
March  15,  and 
forms  are  avail¬ 
able  online  at 
www.edheritage. 
org/affiliates/af- 
filiatesapplication. 
htmt. 

Teachers  will 
receive  $1 ,000 
for  equipment, 
tapes  and  other 
materials,  books 
or  other  teaching 
resources,  travel 
or  refreshments 
for  public  events. 
The  grant  also 
includes  a  packet 
of  teaching  ideas 
and  resources: 
attendance  at  a 
training  workshop 
to  be  held  the  last 
week  in  June;  and 
a  subscription  to 
Heritage  Educa¬ 
tion  magazine. 

In  return,  grant 
recipients  will 
be  expected  to 
create  a  set  of 
audio  tapes  of  oral 
history  interviews; 
a  collection  of 
essays  written  by 
students  based  on 
those  interviews 
as  well  as  other 
research;  and  or¬ 
ganize  a  culminat¬ 
ing  event  (ranging 
from  a  publication 
party  to  a  commu¬ 
nity-wide  Heritage 
Evening). 

Teachers  must 
also  submit  a 
final  report  to  the 
Montana  Heritage 
Project:  three 
feature  articles 
written  by  students 
about  the  persons 
they  interviewed, 
to  be  submitted 
online  by  May  15; 
and  an  itemized 
list  of  expenditures 
detailing  how  the 
funds  received 
were  spent. 


rts  in  hi  ducation 


Students  meet  artists  at  "Cultural  Crossroads" 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  larger  world  is  imprinting  itself  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Helena  students,  thanks  to 
the  Hotter  Museum  of  Art’s  program.  Cultural 
Crossroads:  Co-Creating  Culture. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  museum 
has  invited  artists  from  Tibet,  Mali,  Ireland, 
Colombia  and  Greece  to  share  their  language, 
culture  and  art  with  Helenans.  A  performance 
artist  from  Chicago  and  an  Ojibwe  Indian  from 
Minnesota  offered  tastes  of  cultures 
closer  to  home,  but  still  foreign  to 
many  Montanans. 

According  to  Katie  Knight,  the 
museum's  curator  of  education,  inter¬ 
national  artists  serve  “as  diplomats, 
really,  to  Helena."  Along  the  way,  the 
museum  has  discovered  that  “people 
here  are  thirsty  for  cross-cultural 
experiences  as  expressed  through  the 
arts.” 

Since  the  first  program  -  a  resi¬ 
dency  in  2003  with  Tibetan  monk 
Lobsang  Samten  -  more  than  3,000 
students  have  participated  in  work¬ 
shops  led  by  visiting  artists.  Adults 
have  also  shown  up  in  larger  numbers 
to  see  the  exhibits,  visit  with  artists 
and  watch  performances. 

Lobsang  Samten  spent  1 5  days  cre¬ 
ating  an  intricate  sand  mandala  called 
"The  Wheel  of  Life.”  As  students  in 
grades  2-12  watched,  he  would  dis¬ 
cuss  the  process  and  answer  questions. 
“Lobsang’s  warmth  and  honesty  seemed  to 
draw  the  children  to  him,  and  they  were  able  to 
sit  for  extended  periods  completely  engaged,” 
says  Knight.  They  also  created  mandalas  of 
their  own,  with  help  from  museum  staff. 

Capacity  crowds  -  including  visitors  from 
around  the  state  -  attended  his  lectures  and 
toured  the  exhibit.  And  in  response  to  a  request 
for  a  meditation  lesson,  “we  had  100  people 
meditating  in  absolute  silence  in  the  High  Gal¬ 
lery,”  says  Knight. 

Irish  printmaker  Tim  Humphries  engaged 
565  students  in  the  printmaking  process,  help¬ 
ing  them  create  more  than  1 ,000  monoprints  in 
just  14  days.  Students  and  teachers  appreciated 
his  energy,  expertise  and  “irrepressible  humor.” 
Even  after  such  a  demanding  two- week  visit, 
“he  still  likes  us,”  says  Knight.  “He  considers 
himself  an  honorary  Montanan.” 

Laura  Youngbird,  an  Ojibwe  artist  from 
Minnesota,  shared  her  family  history  and 
experiences  as  part  of  the  “Offerings  from 
the  Heart”  exhibit.  She  guided  577  students 
through  the  exhibit  last 
February,  and  worked 
extensively  with  students 
from  Wakina  Sky  Learn¬ 
ing  Circle  and  the  Project 
for  Alternative  Learning 
(PAL). 

Youngsters  created  gar¬ 
ments  adorned  with  family 
photos,  while  adults  at¬ 
tended  a  series  of  thought- 
provoking  lectures.  A 
related  event  included 
traditional  drumming, 
dancing  and  a  Native 
American  feast  provided 
by  the  Helena  Indian  Al¬ 
liance. 

Baba  Wague  Diakite, 
who  makes  colorful  ce¬ 
ramics  plates  and  vessels 
inspired  by  his  native 
Mali,  is  also  a  master¬ 
ful  storyteller.  During  his 
residency,  students  donned 
clothing  from  West  Africa  (courtesy  of  Helena 
residents  who  had  visited  the  region),  explored 
the  exhibit  and  listened  avidly  to  the  artist's 
stories. 


"Cooperation  and  interdependence  -  these 
are  the  values  that  Wague  impressed  upon  the 
children,”  says  Knight.  In  the  studio,  students 
painted  on  mud  cloth,  using  ancient  symbols  that 
represented  such  qualities  as  courage,  happiness 
and  the  importance  of  family. 

Last  June,  performance  artist  Nick  Cave  trans¬ 
formed  the  museum  with  his  weird  and  wonder¬ 
ful  “Sound  Suits”  -  body  costumes  that  totally 
obscured  the  wearer’s  racial  or  gender  identity. 


Tibetan  monk  Lobsang  Samten  meets  with  a  group  of 
Heiena  youngsters. 


He  also  worked  with  a  group  of  nine  dancers  and 
several  local  musicians  on  two  performances, 
attended  by  more  than  450  people.  “It  was  a  very 
intense  and  powerful  experience  for  the  dancers 
and  the  audience,”  says  Knight. 

Students  in  middle  school  and  high  school 
created  masks  and  learned  more  about  Cave’s 
background,  growing  up  in  rural  Missouri  and 
working  in  Chicago  as  a  clothing  designer  and 
professor.  “At  first  I  was  scared  -  those  suits 
are  freaky,”  one  student  said.  “But  now  I  think 
they’re  really  cool.” 

Jason  Gutzmer  and  Penelope  Baquero,  of 
Colombia,  arrived  in  Helena  for  a  summer  resi¬ 
dency,  driving  their  ecologically  outfitted  bus. 

La  Rana  (the  Frog).  They  helped  students  craft 
masks  and  costumes  from  recycled  materials, 
then  create  a  performance  piece. 

This  year’s  roster  includes  Greek  artist  Diane 
Katsiaficas  and  photographer  David  Spear. 

According  to  Knight,  artists  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  several  criteria.  “We  want  people 
who  have  very  striking  visual  work,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  and 
can  communicate  with 
the  audience,”  she  says. 
"And  it’s  not  just  verbal 
skills  that  matter.” 

Each  residency  is 
designed  to  reflect  the 
teaching  style  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  guests.  "We 
structure  each  residency 
according  to  the  unique 
gifts  of  the  artists,” 
Knight  says. 

Another  program, 
"The  Creative  Spirit.” 
enables  local  artists 
to  work  with  students 
for  more  extensive 
periods  of  time.  Sculp¬ 
tor  Richard  Swanson, 
painter  Dale  Livezey. 
poet  Melissa  Kwasny 
and  Native  American 
dancer  Ken  Walton 
have  all  worked  with 
groups  of  local  high  school  students. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Baba  Wague  Diakite  helps  a  student 
paint  symbols  on  mud  cloth. 


Q&A  with  Katie  Knight 

Curator  of  Education  at 
the  Hotter  Museum 

Any  lessons  learned  about  working 
with  artists  from  different  cultures? 

Be  open,  appreciative,  supportive  and 
flexible.  Plan  in  collaboration  with  the  art¬ 
ist  as  much  as  possible,  basing  the  program 
on  their  suggestions,  experience, 
preferences  and  strengths.  Make 
detailed  preparations  but  then  let 
the  organic  flow  carry  everyone 
into  new,  unforeseen  realms. 

Invite  lots  of  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate  and  let  the  energy  bloom. 
Make  the  visitors  feel  at  home, 
honor  them,  feed  them  well,  and 
consider  it  a  journey. 

What  works  well  during  inter¬ 
national  travel  applies  here:  Try 
to  stay  free  of  preconceptions  and 
specific  expectations,  trusting  that 
when  you  are  receptive,  respect¬ 
ful.  and  attentive,  adventures  will 


How  do  you  prepare  your¬ 
selves  and  students  for  these 
visits  and  encourage  cultural 
sensitivity? 

We  communicate  as  much  as  possible  in 
advance  with  artists,  teachers,  docents  and 
Holter  participants.  We  cultivate  genuine 
curio.sity  about  other  places,  and  encour¬ 
age  people  to  learn  about  other  cultures  by 
providing  information  through  articles  and 
web-based  materials. 

We  also  provide  vocabulary  lists  and 
handouts  for  teachers,  and  information  on 
the  website  to  help  them  study  the  history 
and  language  of  the  artist’s  country. 

How  do  you  entice  teachers  to  leave 
classroom  duties  behind? 

We  surveyed  teachers,  asking  what  their 
needs  are.  We  discovered  that  transporta¬ 
tion  is  a  big  impediment  that  keeps  classes 
from  coming  to  the  museum  more  often. 

So  now,  we  provide  bus  transportation  for 
local  schools. 

Also,  the  teachers  have  learned  that 
they  and  their  students  will  have  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  -  it  keeps  them  coming 
back. 

We  help  suggest  curriculum  connections 
so  that  they  can  meet  educational  require¬ 
ments  through  the  fieldtrip  experience. 

How  to  do  you  keep  teachers  in¬ 
formed  and  excited  about  your  projects? 

We  call  them,  visit  schools,  put  it  on  the 
web,  and  publish  a  general  newsletter  and 
one  for  teachers.  We  use  word  of  mouth  a 
lot,  tell  all  the  art  teachers,  and  try  to  de¬ 
velop  as  many  personal  connections  with 
each  school  as  possible.  We  begin  building 
it  up  far  in  advance  in  our  communications 
with  teachers. 

Do  you  reach  out  to  schools  beyond 
Helena? 

Kids  from  as  far  away  as  Twin  Bridges, 
Manhattan,  Seeley-Swan,  Ovando,  Great 
Falls  and  Bozeman  have  come  to  the 
Holter. 

We  make  it  affordable  -  just  $2  per 
child  is  the  fee  to  cover  materials  for  a 
hands-on  workshops,  and  scholarships  are 
available.  We  also  provide  information  on 
our  website  to  help  teachers  prepare  for  a 
visit,  and  offer  extended  tours  for  out-of- 
town  participants. 
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Workshop  helps  artist  teachers  meet  educational  goals 


Eric  Johnson  taught  a  six-hour  workshop 
for  1 5  Montana  teaching  artists  iast  Octo¬ 
ber  in  Heiena.  Here  are  a  couple  of  letters 
received  from  two  artists  who  attended 
the  workshop  and  participate  in  the  Artists 
in  Schoois  and  Communi¬ 
ties  program.  The  rubric  and 
iesson  pian  mentioned  in 
their  ietters  can  be  down- 
ioaded  from  the  Montana 
Arts  Councii’s  website  at  art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_profdevi. 
asp.  Johnson  wili  offer  this 
workshop  again  Oct.  22  in 
Missoula. 

-  Beck  McLaughlin 
Education  and  Web 
Services  Director, 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov 


Greetings  Beck, 

I  have  wanted  to  write  you 
since  the  workshop  to  give  some 
feedback  on  how  the  work¬ 
shop  with  Eric  has  affected  my 
teaching,  process  and  outcome 
with  the  students.  Soon  after  the 
workshop,  I  applied  what  1  had 
learned.  I  spent  more  time  and 
thought  preparing  a  lesson  and  par¬ 
ing  down  my  objectives.  Before,  it 


had  been  a  hit-and-miss  process,  and  I  realized  I 
was  trying  to  teach  too  much  in  one  lesson. 

Then  1  used  his  techniques  in  the  classroom, 
introducing  clearly  my  objectives,  and  empha¬ 
sizing  the  new  vocabulary,  focusing  only  on  one 
or  two  objectives  for  each  lesson.  I  made  a  point 
of  not  leaving  anyone  behind  and  letting  the 
students  help  in  "catching  the  others  up.”  which 
reinforced  their  own  knowledge. 

One  really  useful  tool  has  been  to  give  pos¬ 
itive  reinforcement  for  those  who  are  doing 
things  “right”  (behavior,  technique,  organiza¬ 
tion,  creativity,  etc.).  I’ve  noticed  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  this,  everyone  strives  to  reach  that 
standard  I've  given  praise  for. 

I  also  allow  more  time  now  to  look  at  each 
other’s  work  and  self  evaluate.  They  love  to  do 
this. 


Cultural  Crossroads 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

The  museum  staff  gives  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  at  all  three  high  schools  about  upcom¬ 
ing  workshops  and  encourages  students 
to  apply.  “I  see  it  as  an  internship  model, 
where  artists  are  working  alongside  students 
in  small  groups,”  says  Knight. 

The  “Cultural  Crossroads”  program  has 
garnered  solid  support  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  as  well  as  substan¬ 
tial  grants  from  the  Allen  Foundation  and 
MetLife.  “What’s  really  important  about 
the  NEA,  besides  the  cash,  is  that  they  have 
very  competitive,  very  strict  requirements 
in  terms  of  applications  and  reporting,”  says 
Knight.  “It  really  validates  our  program  and 
inspires  confidence  from  private  founda¬ 
tions.” 

Another  major  factor  in  the  success  of 
both  “Cultural  Crossroads”  and  “The  Cre¬ 
ative  Spirit”  has  been  the  “really  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  partner  organizations.”  For 
the  Holter,  those  include  Helena  schools, 
Wakina  Sky  Learning  Circle  and  the  Helena 
Indian  Alliance. 

“From  the  get-go,  it’s  been  structured  in  a 
way  that  encourages  participation,”  Knight 
adds.  The  residencies  have  also  fit  “a  larger 
context  of  intention.  They  are  part  of  a 
series  of  exhibitions  that  is  well-curated, 
has  a  sense  of  continuity  and  develops  a 
dialogue.” 


1  take  time  to  make  notes  afterwards  on  what 
worked,  what  didn't  and  how  I  can  improve 
next  time.  As  a  result  of  using  these  methods, 
not  only  has  the  process  become  more  meaning¬ 
ful  and  productive  for  everyone,  but  the  artistic 
outcomes  have  been 
astounding.  Teach¬ 
ers,  principals  and 
parents  are  constantly 
remarking  how  good 
the  students’  work  is. 
Some  can’t  believe 
work  is  by  first  grad¬ 
ers,  and  teachers  of 
the  upper  grades  want 
to  know  how  1  got 
whole  classrooms  to 
knuckle  down  and 
produce  such  quality 
work. 

Yes,  it’s  the  art 
that  drives  and 
excites  them,  but 
it’s  the  mode  of 
delivery  that  sees  it 
through.  Using  Eric’s 
rubric  as  guideline 
has  lent  discipline 
and  focus  to  my  lesson 
plan  and  teaching.  It 
has  taken  me  to  a  new 
level  of  teaching  at 
a  time  I  thought  I  had  reached  a  plateau  and 
couldn’t  do  it  any  better.  Thank  you  for  the 
great  workshop. 

Marina  Weatherly 

Dear  Beck, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Eric  Johnson’s  “Sharing  your  Artform” 
workshop.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  helpful  and 
effective  his  expertise  has  been. 

Since  taking  his  workshop  I  have  utilized 
his  tools  several  times  in  my  classrooms.  The 
effects  have  been  astronomical.  No  longer  do 
1  have  children  waiting  in  line,  poking  each 
other,  or  rushing  to  complete  their  lessons. 

(Who  would  have  thought  that  artists  need  an 
official  lesson  plan?) 

The  process  of  making  a  formal,  written  les- 


Livlngston  fourth  graders  created 
this  Picasso-style  mosaic  table 
under  the  tutelage  of  Bozeman  artist 
Marlene  Schumann. 


son  plan  has  provided  me  with  the  knowledge 
to  eliminate  lofty  goals  and  complicated  proj¬ 
ects.  As  a  result,  my  students’  experiences  and, 
therefore,  products  have  drastically  improved. 

The  work  these  students  accomplished 
was  greatly  influenced  by  a  great  lesson  plan. 
Because  of  the  tools  I  gained  in  his  workshop 
and  my  newfound  confidence  as  an  effective 
teacher,  the  students  completed  work  on  a  much 
higher  level:  fifth  graders  created  impressive 
charcoal  drawings  capturing  a  moving  figure 
and  fourth  graders  were  able  to  transfer  their 
paintings  into  another  medium,  from  painting  to 
mosaic. 

While  all  of  this  sounds  extremely  obvious, 
what  I  found  most  empowering  from  his  work¬ 
shop  was  our  exploration  of  the  Montana  Stan¬ 
dards.  Not  only  does  my  increased  knowledge 
help  in  writing  grants  (and  ultimately,  securing 
employment)  but  it  also  differentiates  me  as  an 
expert  in  the  common  educational  goals  that  all 
teachers  are  trying  hard  to  accomplish.  This 
allies  me  with  all  teachers  I  work  with,  creating 
a  fuller  understanding  of  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  achieve  in  helping  kids  love  learning. 

In  short,  the  workshop  was  a  great  example 
of  how  our  state  arts  council  can  serve  area 
educators  and  artists.  Thank  you  for  making  it 
possible. 

Marlene  Schumann 


''As  a  result  of  using 
these  methods,  not  only 
has  the  process  become 
more  meaningful  and 
productive  for  every¬ 
one,  but  the  artistic 
outcomes  have  been 

astounding." 

-  Marina  Weatherly 


Calendar  showcases  student  photographs 


Photographs  taken 
by  students  at  Two 
Eagle  River  School 
in  Pablo  adorn  a  new 
calendar,  published  by 
S&K  Technologies  of 
St.  Ignatius. 

For  the  past  three- 
and-a-half  years, 
middle  and  high  school 
students  on  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation  have 
participated  in  “Our 
Community  Record.” 

Award-winning  pho¬ 
tographer  and  educa¬ 
tor  David  Spear  has 
helped  Two  Eagle  River  School  students 
document  their  community,  culture  and 
history  through  photographic  studies. 

In  the  process,  participants  learn  about 
visual  communication  and  photographic 
techniques  through  classroom  instruction, 
darkroom  sessions  and  fieldtrips. 

The  results  of  their  efforts  have  been 
displayed  at  the  Tribal  Complex  in  Pablo 
and  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison.  The  new 


Ss<K.tec;himolocies 


2005  calendar  was  published  by  S&K 
Technologies,  a  business  that  offers  infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  science  solutions 
for  government  and  private-sector  clients. 

The  calendar  features  16  shots,  rang¬ 
ing  from  portraits  to  landscapes.  For 
more  information  on  the  project,  call 
Spear  at  406-887-2454  or  e-mail  djsjle® 
centurytel.net. 
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Coming  Up 
Taller  seeks 
nominations 

The  President’s 
Committee  on 
the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities 
(PCAH)  is  inviting 
nominations  for 
its  2005  Com¬ 
ing  Up  Taller 
Awards.  Nomina¬ 
tions  must  be 
postmarked  by 
March  24. 

In  partnership 
with  the  Institute 
of  Museum  and 
Library  Services 
(IMLS),  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA), 
and  the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Humani¬ 
ties  (NEH),  the 
Coming  Up 
Taller  Awards 
recognize  the 
accomplishments 
of  after-school 
and  out-of-school 
programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  across  the 
country.  With  its 
$10,000  award, 
Coming  Up  Taller 
also  assists  orga¬ 
nizations,  furthers 
knowledge,  and 
encourages 
development  of 
future  programs. 

At  the  2004 
Coming  Up  Taller 
awards  ceremo¬ 
ny,  First  Lady 
Laura  Bush  re¬ 
marked  that  The 
arts  and  humani¬ 
ties  are  critical 
building  blocks 
for  a  child’s 
development  and 
they  provide  a 
strong  foundation 
for  a  lifetime  of 
learning  . . ,  The 
study  of  the  arts 
and  humanities 
gives  children 
the  chance  to 
be  extraordinary 
-  the  power  to  be 
themselves.” 

Nomina¬ 
tion  forms  are 
available  at  the 
Coming  Up  Taller 
website  at  www. 
cominguptaller. 
org. 
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Insurance 
program 
available  for 
nonprofits 

The  Montana 
Non-Profit  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  offers 
a  directors  and 
officers  insurance 
program  through 
Monitor  Liability 
Managers. 

The  insurance 
includes  cover¬ 
age  for  defense, 
settlements,  the 
organization, 
staff,  volunteers, 
board  members, 

employment  prac¬ 
tices,  third-party 
liability,  and  more. 
Multiple  deduct¬ 
ible  levels  are 
available,  all  for  a 
very  competitive 
price. 

To  obtain  a 
quote,  contact 
Shaun  Peterson 
or  Karen  Reinig 
at  Payne  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group, 
406-442-5360,  or 
e-mail  speterson 
@pfgworld,com 
or  kreinig  @pfg- 
world.com. 


A  Promoter's  Perspective 


Seven  ingredients  for  the  perfect  press  kit 


By  Krys  Holmes 

If  you’re  a  performer,  a  good  press  kit  is 
as  important  as  a  good  mic  that  doesn't  buzz. 
Without  it,  the  people  who  are  trying  to  talk 
you  up  won’t  know  what  to  say.  Presenters, 
publicists  and  arts  writers  want  to  know  what’s 
intriguing  and  individual  (and  true)  about  you, 
and  your  press  kit  is  the  best  way  to  tell  them. 

As  publicist  for  the  Myma  Loy  Center  in 
Helena,  where  we  present  about  40  large  and 
small  shows  a  year.  I’ve  seen  the  gamut:  press 
materials  from  startup  bands  and  high-school 
kids  all  the  way  to  Maria  Muldaur,  Janis  Ian 
and  Michael  Martin  Murphey.  Some  were 
helpful,  some  were  pitiful;  some  just  made  me 
mad.  And  it’s  not  the  startup  acts  that  always 
have  the  worst  press  kits  -  sometimes  the  big 
shots  blow  it. 

A  clear  and  helpful  press  kit  is  a  sweet  sur¬ 
prise  for  a  promoter,  and  not  too  hard  to  build. 
For  example,  I  like  the  Drum  Brothers’  promo: 
a  store-bought  pocket  folder  with  the  Drum 
Brothers’  logo  stamped  on  the  front  with  an 
inkpad.  (Do  put  your  name  on  the  front  of  the 
folder,  so  I  don’t 
have  to  open  it 
to  remind  myself 
whose  it  is.) 

Inside  they  stuff 
a  couple  5x7  and 
8x10  photos,  a 
bio  of  the  group, 
a  recent  lineup 
of  their  concerts  and  recordings,  and  a  clear 
description  of  the  kind  of  music  they  play. 
They  could  include  a  promotional  CD  in  one 
of  the  pockets,  if  they  didn’t  know  we  already 
have  one. 

Here’s  my  checklist  for  a  perfect  press  kit: 

1 .  Cover:  Just  something  that  holds  your 
stuff.  Pocket  envelopes  are  perfect,  but  even 
a  9x12  mailing  envelope  will  do.  Put  a  sticker 
on  it  with  the  performer’s  name,  or  stamp  a 
logo,  or  write  on  it  with  a  Marks-A-Lot,  You 
can  go  upscale,  like  Jeni  Fleming  does,  with 
pockets  and  slits  for  CDs  and  business  cards. 
While  that  might  help  you  get  into  larger 
venues,  it  doesn’t  matter  much  here.  However, 
Jeni’s  packet  is  more  than  a  pretty  face  -  it 
covers  all  of  the  essentials  too. 


2.  Artist  Bio:  A  subtle  blend  of  fact  and 
finesse.  Tell  how  and  when  you  got  into  music, 
how  the  band  got  together,  what  your  influences 
were  and  important  musicians  you  have  played 
with.  You  might  include  where  you  have  played 
(“She  has  performed  in 
coffee  houses  throughout 
rural  Montana,  and  at  the 
Met.’’).  Include  recordings 
(title  AND  year),  awards 
and  major  achievements. 

And  here’s  the  finesse 
part:  Tell  an  interesting 
story,  make  it  individual, 
put  your  personality 
into  it.  Use  the  kind  of 
language  you  would  like 
articles  about  you  to  use: 
hard  and  punchy,  warm 
and  joyous,  edgy,  funny  -  whatever  fits  you 
best. 

3.  Concert  description:  Include  a  one-  or 
two-paragraph  description  of  your  performance. 
What  should  audiences  expect  to  see?  How 

would  you  like  your 
concert  described 
in  the  press?  What 
should  people 
know  about  your 
performance?  Will 
dogs  juggle?  Will 
your  music  take 
people  on  a  journey 
through  the  Precambrian  Era?  Are  you  perform¬ 
ing  all  original  works? 

A  couple  of  one-liners  of  descriptive  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  used  in  headlines,  poster  head¬ 
ers,  and  other  publicity  materials  the  presenter 
makes.  Very  important;  Please  avoid  hyperbole. 
“So  sensational  she  makes  the  audience  weep” 
is  not  usable.  “A  rollicking  comedy  with  a  pro¬ 
found  message”  is.  It’s  a  subtle  difference,  but 
keep  to  it.  Otherwise  we  won’t  use  your  stuff, 
we’ll  make  up  our  own. 

An  aside:  The  Chestnut  Brass  recently  came 
through.  Their  press  kit  revealed  that  though 
they  play  antique  music  on  period  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  they  are  a  warm  and  funny  group  who 
make  their  audiences  laugh.  We  promoted  their 
warmth  and  humor  along  with  their  musical- 


ity.  They  had  a  great  crowd,  and,  importantly: 
They  were  warm  and  funny. 

4.  Reviews:  Include  a  few  stellar  review¬ 
ers’  comments,  either  on  the  concert  descrip¬ 
tion  page  or  somewhere  else.  It  also  helps 
to  include  copies 
of  longer  reviews, 
especially  if  they  do  a 
good  job  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  experience  of 
watching  you  perform. 
But  don’t  overwhelm 
with  pages  and  pages 
to  read  through. 

5.  A  sample  press 
release:  Not  many 
performers  think  to 
do  this,  but  why  not? 

If  it’s  good,  presenters 
and  editors  will  use  it.  What  makes  it  good: 
Avoid  hyperbole,  include  solid  information 
about  your  performance,  give  a  few  intriguing 
quotes  from  the  performer  and/or  a  reviewer, 
and  keep  it  under  two  pages.  If  you  can’t  write 
one,  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  release  a  presenter 
has  used  -  we’re  usually  happy  to  help  out. 

6.  Photos:  Please  include  several  different 
shots.  Presenters  often  create  press  releases, 
ads,  posters,  flyers  and  web  pages.  Often  the 
arts  editor  asks  for  a  different  shot  than  the 
one  used  in  the  ad,  and  if  1  can’t  provide  one 
they  might  not  run  it  on  the  cover  of  the  arts 
section.  Use  the  photos  to  reveal  your  artistic 
personality:  formal,  spirited,  warm,  glittery, 
jazzy.  Downloadable,  high-quality  JPEGs  on 
the  website  are  also  very  helpful.  No  photos 
with  type  over  them,  please! 

7.  Where  to  go  for  more  information: 
List  website,  e-mail  and  phone  numbers.  All  of 
us  write  on  deadline;  we  need  to  find  you.  And 
if  you  have  a  website,  support  your  press  kit 
with  copyable  versions  of  your  press  materi¬ 
als,  including  high-resolution  photos. 

It  may  sound  like  a  lot,  but  a  good  press  kit 
is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  of  a  serious 
performer.  If  you  need  help,  ask  a  local  pro¬ 
moter  or  editor  if  you  can  come  in  and  look  at 
an  armload  of  press  kits. 

Borrow  ideas.  Make  them  your  own. 


A  clear  and  helpful  press 
kit  is  a  sweet  surprise  for 
a  promoter,  and  not  too 
hard  to  build. 


The  Drum  Brothers  get  kudos  from  the 
author  for  good  promo  packets. 


An  Editor's  Perspective 


P.R.  tips:  How  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  stack 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Want  good  P.R.  on  your  upcoming  show? 
Here’s  the  key:  Make  our  job  easy.  That  is, 
make  it  simple  for  editors  and  writers  to  grab 
the  words  and  images  they  need,  and  get  it  on 
the  page. 

As  editor  of  Lively  Times  -  a  statewide  arts 
and  entertainment  monthly  -  I  wade  through 
pounds  of  paper  each  month.  People  call,  fax 
and  e-mail  info  to  us  on  a  daily  basis,  telling 
what  they’re  up  to,  when,  where  and  sometimes 
why. 

My  favorites,  whether  it’s  a  venue  or  an 
artist,  are  those  who  deliver  the  info  accurately 
and  succinctly,  and  on  time!  And  the  ones  that 
make  us  all  mutter  under  our  breath  (and  oc¬ 
casionally  out  loud)  are  those  who  leave  out 
essentials  (requiring  a  phone  call  or  e-mail)  or 
tell  us  to  get  the  details  from  the  website. 

It’s  my  deep,  dark  suspicion  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  either  have  way  too  much  to  do  or  a  lazy 
streak.  Either  way,  they  like  information  that’s 
complete  and  accessible.  The  incomplete  stuff 
gets  shoved  to  the  bottom  of  the  stack  every 
time. 


Here  are  a  few  tips  on 
how  to  make  it  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stack  to  the 
top: 

•  Please,  please, 
include  the  basics:  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  time  and  date,  give 
us  the  venue,  town,  ticket 
prices  and  phone  numbers 
for  both  tickets  and  infor¬ 
mation,  Our  website  has  an 
easy-to-use  form  for  sub¬ 
mitting  info;  I  suspect  most 
other  publications  do  too. 

But  don’t  make  us  bug  you 
for  the  basics  (that  earns  a 
quick  trip  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pile). 

•  Pay  attention  to 
deadlines.  Ours  is  the  15th 
of  the  month  preceding 
publication.  Anything  that  arrives  after  that  date 
-  unless  it’s  a  really  big  show  -  is  less  apt  to 
find  its  way  onto  the  page.  Make  it  your  busi¬ 


ness  to  know  and  meet 
the  deadlines  of  area 
media  outlets.  We  love  it 
when  you  do,  and  grouse 
(or  worse  yet,  hit  delete) 
when  you  don’t. 

•  Be  succinct:  I  don’t 
want  to  wade  through  a 
full  biography  to  get  to 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Tell  me,  in  50  words  or 
less,  what  kind  of  music 
you  make,  the  plot  of 
the  play  you’re  produc¬ 
ing,  the  variety  of  dance 
performance  you  do,  what 
species  of  art  you  create. 
Biographies  are  great 
(and  essential)  if  a  writer 
or  editor  is  planning  to 
interview  the  performer. 
But  for  most  P.R.  purposes,  a  brief  description 
does  the  trick. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Port  Poison  Players  do  a  great 
job  of  staging  photo  shoots  prior  to 
productions  -  and  getting  them  to  the 
media  prior  to  deadline. 
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Reading  at  Risk 


Studies  suggest  reasons  why  Johnny  won't  read 


By  Mark  Bauerlein  and  Sandra  Stotsky, 

First  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Jan.  25,  2005 

When  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
last  summer  released  “Reading  at  Risk:  a  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Literary  Reading  in  America,”  journal¬ 
ists  and  commentators  were  quick  to  seize  on 
the  findings  as  a  troubling  index  of  the  state  of 
literary  culture.  The  survey  showed  a  seri¬ 
ous  decline  in  both  literary  reading  and  book 
reading  in  general  by  adults  of  all  ages, 
races,  incomes,  education  levels  and 
regions. 

But  in  all  the  discussion,  one  of  the 
more  worrisome  trends  went  largely  un¬ 
noticed.  From  1992  to  2002,  the  gender 
gap  In  reading  by  young  adults  widened 
considerably.  In  overall  book  reading, 
young  women  slipped  from  63  percent 
to  59  percent,  while  young  men  plum¬ 
meted  from  55  percent  to  43  percent. 

Placed  in  historical  perspective,  these 
findings  fit  with  a  gap  that  has  existed 
in  the  United  States  since  the  spread 
of  mass  publishing  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 

But  for  the  gap  to  have  grown  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  suggests  that  what  was  formerly  a 
moderate  difference  is  fast  becoming  a  decided 
marker  of  gender  identity:  Girls  read;  boys 
don’t. 

The  significance  of  the  gender  gap  is  echoed 
in  two  other  recent  studies.  In  September  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued  the  “American 
Time  Use  Survey,”  a  report  on  how  Americans 
spend  their  hours,  including  work,  school,  sleep 
and  leisure. 

The  survey  found  that  in  their  leisure  time 
young  men  and  women  both  read  only  eight 
minutes  per  day.  But  the  equality  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  because  young  men  enjoy  a  full  56  minutes 
more  leisure  than  young  women  -  approximate¬ 
ly  six  hours  for  men  and  five  for  women. 

The  other  report,  “Trends  in  Educational 
Equity  of  Girls  and  Women:  2004.”  is  from 
the  Education  Department.  Between  1992  and 
2002,  among  high  school  seniors,  girls  lost  two 
points  in  reading  scores  and  boys  six  points, 
leaving  a  16-point  differential  in  their  averages 


on  tests  given  by  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress. 

In  the  fall  semester  of  kindergarten  in  1998,  on 
a  different  test,  girls  outperformed  boys  by  0.9 
points.  By  the  spring  semester,  the  difference  had 
nearly  doubled,  to  1 .6  points. 

Although  one  might  expect  the  schools  to  be 
trying  hard  to  make  reading  appealing  to  boys, 
the  K-12  literature  curriculum  may  in  fact  be 
contributing  to  the  problem.  It  has  long  been 


known  that  there  are  strong  differences  between 
boys  and  girls  in  their  literary  preferences. 

According  to  reading  interest  surveys,  both 
boys  and  girls  are  unlikely  to  choose  books  based 
on  an  “issues”  approach,  and  children  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  about  ways  to  reform  society 
-  or  themselves.  But  boys  prefer  adventure  tales, 
war,  sports  and  historical  nonfiction,  while  girls 
prefer  stories  about  personal  relationships  and 
fantasy.  Moreover,  when  given  choices,  boys  do 
not  choose  stories  that  feature  girls,  while  girls 
frequently  select  stories  that  appeal  to  boys. 

Unfortunately,  the  textbooks  and  literature 
assigned  in  the  elementary  grades  do  not  reflect 
the  dispositions  of  male  students.  Few  strong 
and  active  male  role  models  can  be  found  as  lead 
characters. 

Gone  are  the  inspiring  biographies  of  the  most 
important  American  presidents,  inventors,  sci¬ 
entists  and  entrepreneurs.  No  military  valor,  no 
high  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  stories  about 
adventurous  and  brave  women  abound. 

Publishers  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
avoiding  “masculine”  perspectives  or  “stereo¬ 


types”  than  in  getting  boys  to  like  what  they 
are  assigned  to  read. 

At  the  middle  school  level,  the  kind  of 
quality  literature  that  might  appeal  to  boys 
has  been  replaced  by  Young  Adult  Literature, 
that  is,  easy-to-read,  short  novels  about  teen¬ 
agers  and  problems  such  as  drug  addiction, 
teenage  pregnancy,  alcoholism,  domestic 
violence,  divorced  parents  and  bullying. 

Older  literary  fare  has  also  been  replaced 
by  something  called  “culturally 
relevant”  literature  -  texts  that  appeal 
to  students’  ethnic  group  identifica¬ 
tion  on  the  assumption  that  sharing 
the  leading  character’s  ethnicity  will 
motivate  them  to  read. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  either  of  these  types  of  reading 
fare  has  turned  boys  into  lifelong 
readers  or  learners.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  is  accumulating  that  by 
the  time  they  go  on  to  high  school, 
boys  have  lost  their  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  about  the  fictional  lives,  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  mature  individuals  in  works 
written  in  high-quality  prose,  and  they  are 
no  longer  motivated  by  an  exciting  plot  to 
persist  in  the  struggle  they  will  have  with  the 
vocabulary  that  goes  with  it. 

Last  year  the  National  Assessment  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  approved  a  special  study  of 
gender  differences  in  reading  as  part  of  its 
research  agenda  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
study  will  examine  how  differences  in  theme, 
the  leading  character’s  gender,  and  genre, 
among  other  factors,  bear  upon  the  relative 
reading  performance  of  boys  and  girls. 

With  its  focus  on  the  content  of  read¬ 
ing  rather  than  process,  this  study  will,  one 
hopes,  give  us  some  ideas  on  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  get  boys  reading  again. 

Mark  Bauerlein  is  director  of  research 
at  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Sandra  Stotsky  is  a  research  scholar  at 
Northeastern  University  and  served  on  the 
steering  committee  for  the  new  reading 
assessment  framework  of  the  National  As¬ 
sessment  of  Educational  Progress. 


Publishers  seem  to  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  avoiding  "masculine" 
perspectives  or  "stereotypes" 
than  in  getting  boys  to  like  what 
they  are  assigned  to  read. 


P.R.  tips 


(continued  from  previous  page) 


•  If  you  mail  the  info,  include  quality 
photographs  that  we  can  scan  and  a  brief  but 
entertaining  description  of  the  artist.  Photos 
can  be  black  and  white  or  color,  but  should 
not  be  pre-screened  (sort  of  an  old-school 
way  of  preparing  press  photos)  nor  over¬ 
printed  with  type, 

•  If  you  e-mail  details  on  an  upcom¬ 
ing  concert,  include  a  high-resolution 
digital  photograph  (that’s  over  150  dots  per 
inch  [dpi  or  Ipi]  for  print  media),  or  links  to 
a  website  that  provides  photos  suitable  for 
download.  Either  TIFFs  or  JPEGs  work  well, 
but  GIFs  don’t  (please  don't  ask  me  what 
those  acronyms  stand  for).  And  although  our 
internet  connection  is  pretty  accommodating, 
anything  over  1MB  is  probably  overkill  (un¬ 
less  we’ve  requested  a  high-quality  image  for 
our  front  page). 

•  More  about  those  photos:  Because 
we’ve  been  doing  this  for  years  (it’ll  be  our 
1 2th  birthday  in  May),  we  do  have  a  size¬ 
able  collection  of  photographs  -  especially 
of  musicians.  But  we  do  like  to  keep  our  files 
current,  so  if  you’re  a  Montana  artist  who 
performs  regularly  around  the  state,  please 
send  new  press  photos  when  you  get  them. 


That  way,  we’re  less  likely  to  use  an  outdated 
file  photo  of  a  person  who  no  longer  belongs 
to  the  band  or  theatre  company. 

Also,  we  appreciate  variety  when  we’re 
putting  our  pages  together.  We  don’t  like  to 
use  the  same  photo  in  the  editorial  section 
that  appears  in  an  advertisement  on  the  next 
page.  So  give  us  alternative  .shots  and  a  mix 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  formats.  The  verti¬ 
cal  shots  are  especially  crucial  if  you  hope 
to  land  on  the  front  page  of  an  arts  paper  or 
magazine. 

And,  make  those  photos  interesting 
-  static  head  shots  just  don’t  float  our  edito¬ 
rial  boats. 

•  A  note  to  theatre  companies;  We 
don’t  often  include  photos  of  community  the¬ 
atre  productions  because  they  simply  aren’t 
available  by  our  deadline  (always  the  15th 
of  the  month  prior  to  publication).  With  the 
advent  of  decent,  affordable  digital  cameras, 
it  seems  like  this  shouldn’t  be  a  problem. 
When  rehearsals  begin,  stage  a  photo  (prefer¬ 
ably  a  close-up  of  actors  in  character  and  in 
costume)  and  e-mail  it  to  us. 

Port  Poison  Players  do  a  great  job  of  this 
for  their  summer  theatre  productions.  Al¬ 


ways,  we  have  crisp,  interesting  photos  in  our 
hands  well  in  advance  of  their  next  show. 

•  Presenters  and  promoters:  If  you 
want  good  publicity  for  your  upcoming  show, 
please  do  the  legwork.  Make  sure  the  info 
you  send  is  complete,  and  don’t  ask  us  to  trot 
off  to  the  artist’s  website  for  more  details. 
Rounding  up  artist  bios  can  be  a  pretty  time- 
consuming  process,  especially  since  many 
artist  websites  are  geared  more  toward  fans 
than  the  media. 

If  it’s  your  event,  and  you  want  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  gather  brief  bios  and  a  few  favorable 
press  comments  yourself  and  include  it  in 
the  press  release.  That  way,  your  information 
goes  exactly  where  you  want  it:  to  the  top  of 
the  heap. 

The  Krys  and  Kristi  Show 

In  addition  to  her  duties  as  publicist 
for  the  Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena,  Krys 
Holmes  is  also  a  freelance  writer  and  the 
mother  of  a  very  lively  two  year  old.  Her 
e-mail  address  is  KLHolmes@aol.com. 

Kristi  Niemeyer  tries  diligently  to  make 
words  behave  themselves  -  for  both  Lively 
Times  and  State  of  the  Arts.  Reach  her  at 
kristi@livelytimes.com. 
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Grants  help 

theaters 

collaborate 

The  Association 
of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters  re¬ 
cently  announced 
a  new  $1.3  million 
project  and  travel 
grant  program 
to  encourage 
collaborations  be¬ 
tween  ensemble 
theatres  and  arts 
organizations. 

The  Ensemble 
Theatre  Collabo¬ 
rations  Grant  and 
Travel  Subsidy 
Program  was  cre- 
ated  with  support 
from  the  Doris 
Duke  Charitable 
Foundation  as 
a  two-year  pilot 
initiative. 

Up  to  25 
project  grants,  in 
amounts  ranging 
from  $20,000- 
$40,000  each, 
will  be  awarded 
to  ensemble 
theatre  company 
collaborations 
with  theatre  or 
arts  presenting 
partners.  Project 
grantees  may 
also  become 
eligible  for  infra¬ 
structure  support 
grants  in  the 
range  of  $5,000- 
$10,000  to  assist 
with  booking,  tour 
coordination  and 
management. 

Applicants  may 
apply  for  grants  to 
support  an  explor¬ 
atory  phase,  the 
production  stage 
of  an  established 
collaboration, 
or  the  touring 
of  a  completed 
project. 

Travel  subsidy 
grants  of  up  to 
$2,000  are  avail¬ 
able  to  theatre 
producers,  pre¬ 
senters,  manag¬ 
ers,  artists  and 
agents  to  attend 
performances  by 
ensemble  theatre 
companies. 

For  details,  call 
888-820-ARTS 
(toll  free)  or  check 
out  the  website 
at  www.arts 
presenters.org. 
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Making  the 
case  for 
arts  support 

“Arts  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Prosper¬ 
ity:  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of 
Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their  Audi¬ 
ences”  reveaied 
that  America’s 
nonprofit  arts  in¬ 
dustry  generated 
$134  biiiion  in 
economic  activity 
during  2000. 

To  help 

spread  the  word, 
AvmerVcaus  tov 

the  Arts  has 
added  a  Micro¬ 
soft  PowerPoint 
presentation  to 
its  stable  of  study 
materials.  Along 
with  highlights 
of  the  findings, 
the  presentation 
provides  detailed 
talking  points 
about  each  slide 
and  a  series  of 
effective  quotes 
from  both  public 
and  private  sec¬ 
tor  leaders. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.Americans- 
ForTheArts. 
org/EconomicIm- 
pact2/. 


Pondera  Players  cast  net  for  new  thespians^  larger  audience 


Last  spring’s  production  of  “Oliver”  brought  new 
faces  to  the  Pondera  Players’  cast. 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

In  June  2003,  seven  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  received  Building  Arts  Partici¬ 
pation  (BAP)  grants,  funded  by  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Foundation  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  continues  its  profile 
of  recipients  with  the  Pondera  Play¬ 
ers  in  Conrad  -  the  smallest  group  to 
participate.  The  community  theatre 
group,  which  had  an  annual  budget  of 
$2,155  in  2002,  received  an  investment 
of  $29,970. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  play¬ 
ers  have  staged  comedies,  drama,  mu¬ 
sicals  and  dinner  theatre  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  2,100  people,  60  miles  north  of  Great 
Falls.  Their  audience  and  core  group  of  actors 
were  loyal  -  but  neither  had  grown  much. 

Their  goal  was  to  “broaden  participation, 
both  in  the  audience  and  on  stage.”  says  board 
member  Phyllis  Philipps. 

During  the  BAP  planning  process,  the 
players  discovered  that  seating  was  a  major 
obstacle  to  attendance.  The  plays  are  usually 
staged  in  Norley  Hall,  a  community  center 
where  the  audience  would  sit  on  benches 
and  folding  chairs,  with  a  limited  view  of  the 
stage. 

They  decided  to  use  the  BAP  investment  to 
purchase  chairs  and  risers,  elevating  both  the 
level  of  comfort  and  the  view.  They  introduced 
the  new  seating  with  much  fanfare  during 
the  fall  performance  of  2003,  a  production  of 
“The  Odd  Couple  -  Female  Version.” 

“The  whole  novelty  of  it  brought  people  in 
the  door,"  says  Philipps.  'Tl  was  Ihe  largest  au¬ 
dience  for  a  non-musical  that  we’ve  ever  had.” 
Instead  of  the  usual  40-50  people,  114  showed 
up  on  opening  night  and  20  percent  were  first¬ 
time  attendees.  In  all,  315  people  attended  that 
performance,  and  more  than  half  filled  out  an 
audience  survey. 

The  results  were  revealing.  “We  discovered 
that  we  were  not  just  drawing  people  from 
Conrad,”  Philipps  said.  “We  had  people  from 
Helena,  Bozeman,  Great  Falls  and  the  Flat- 
head  -  that  was  really  an  eye-opener  for  us.” 


And  when  they  asked  the  audience  what 
kinds  of  plays  they  preferred,  several  suggested 
mysteries.  “That's  something  we’ve  just  never 
done,”  says  Philipps. 

The  people  who  responded  to  the  survey 
were  also  plugged 
into  a  new  database, 
which  provides 
names,  addresses  and 
some  demographic 
information  about 
attendees.  That  tool, 
in  turn,  will  help 
the  players  begin  to 
target  their  audience 
with  direct-mail 
pieces  about  upcom¬ 
ing  performances. 

In  addition  to 

building  their  data¬ 
base  and  putting  it  to 
work  this  year,  the 
company  plans  to 
sell  memberships  to  the  organization.  The  new 
seats  in  Norley  Hall  will  allow  the  players  to 
offer  perks  to  members,  including  one  free  ticket 
for  each  one  they  buy  and  reserved  seating. 

The  group  also  hosted  a  theatre  workshop  in 
January  2004.  Theatre  veterans  taught  concur¬ 
rent  sessions  in  costume,  make-up,  stage  pres¬ 
ence,  musical  theatre,  lighting  and  scenery.  “It 


was  very  well  attended  by  people  of  all  ages,” 
says  Philipps.  “We  had  more  people  sign  up 
than  we  could  fit  in.” 

Again,  the  names  went  into  the  database 
as  people  interested  in  participating  in  Pon¬ 
dera  Players’  productions,  either  as  actors  or 
backstage  help.  Those  people  will  receive 
direct-mail  notices  of  upcoming  workshops 
and  auditions. 

Workshop  participants  were  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  audition  for  the  spring  musical,  “Oli¬ 
ver.”  “A  significant  portion  went  on  to  be  part 
of  the  show,”  Philipps  says.  “Gosh,  just  having 
new  people  in  ’Oliver’  —  new  blood  and  new 
talent  -  was  such  a  benefit.” 

She  hopes  the  “new  blood”  will  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  spring’s  collaboration  with  two 
other  community  groups  -  the  Pondera  Arts 
Council,  which  owns  the  historic  Orpheum 
Theatre-Wiegand  Auditorium,  and  Music  Cen¬ 
tral,  a  popular  vocal  ensemble. 

Together, 
they’re  staging  an 
original  tribute 
to  the  Orpheum 
that  will  celebrate 
the  building’s 
colorful  history 
from  the  1920s 
on,  through 
theatre  and  song. 
The  production 
premieres  May 
19-22  in  the 
Orpheum. 

Philipps,  who 
is  writing  the 
script  and  staging 
the  show,  calls 
this  new  collaboration  between  arts  groups 
“very  exciting  for  all  of  us.”  The  production, 
which  will  have  roles  for  all  age  groups,  also 
has  the  potential  of  introducing  the  Pondera 
Players  to  a  new  audience  and  new  perform¬ 
ers.  “It  could  really  broaden  our  participation,” 
Philipps  says.  “We’ll  draw  people  from  all 
over  for  that  one.” 


New  program  aims  to  train  professional  ballet  dancers 


Missoula  is  home  to  the  new  Montana  Vo¬ 
cational  Ballet,  started  in  September  2004  by 
British  ballet  coach  Josephine  Dunne. 

Dunne  has  spent  many  years  training  top 
level  dancers,  coaching  company  soloists  and 
training  young  teachers  to  carry  on  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  dance  style  made  famous  by  the  Royal 
Ballet  in  London.  While  visiting  Montana  in 
2003.  she  fell  in  love  with  the  state’s  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers.  After  many  years  of  teaching 
in  the  world’s  congested  cities  and  commuting 
on  airplanes  between  countries,  she  decided  to 
retire  in  Montana. 

With  prompting  from  other  dancers,  es¬ 
pecially  a  student  from  Russia’s  prestigious 
Kirov  Academy,  she  decided  to  form  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Vocational  Ballet  program.  The  program 
found  its  home  with  Ballet  Arts  Academy  in 
Missoula,  a  nonprofit  ballet  school  run  by 
University  of  Montana  professor  Michele 
Antonioli. 

The  program  accepts  up  to  five  students  a 
year  and  charges  a  fraction  of  what  vocational 
schools  usually  charge,  thanks  to  the  support 
of  Ballet  Arts  Academy’s  nonprofit  board. 

The  program  will  enable  students  from 
Montana  to  receive  top-notch  training  in 
classical  ballet  and  will  help  students  from 
lower  income  families  gain  access  to  profes- 


Thecia  Backhouse  Prentiss  and  Lindsey 
Novis  are  participants  in  Montana  Voca- 
tionai  Baliet. 


sional  training.  Traditionally,  students  wishing 
to  engage  in  a  high-end  career  in  ballet  would 
pursue  their  studies  out  of  state  by  the  time  they 
were  14  years  old. 


Candidates  for  the  program  must  have 
attained  an  advanced  level  of  study  and  be 
prepared  to  work  hard.  Students  attend  high 
school  until  lunchtime  and  then  transfer  to  the 
studio  for  five  hours  of  daily  instruction  in 
ballet  technique,  choreography,  ballet  history, 
anatomy  and  injury  prevention  and  nutrition. 

Dunne,  who  has  placed  students  with 
prestigious  companies  throughout  the  world, 
hopes  that  with  time,  hard  work  and  continu¬ 
ing  support,  the  program  will  blossom  and 
grow,  attracting  more  international  level 
teachers  and  putting  Montana  firmly  on  the 
international  map  of  ballet  training. 

General  auditions  are  held  each  June  and 
private  auditions  and  video  applications  may 
be  arranged.  The  program  is  non-residential 
and  open  to  students  ages  14-19. 

Dance  teachers  are  welcome  to  observe 
classes  and  teacher  training  is  available  on  a 
limited  basis.  “We  are  committed  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  resource  for  the  state’s  teachers,  chore¬ 
ographers  and  dancers,”  says  Dunne. 

Her  long-term  goal  “is  to  establish  a  small 
but  excellent  training  ground  for  international 
level  classical  dancers,”  she  adds. 

For  details,  call  406-549-308 1  or  e-mail 
twiglete@yahoo.com. 
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Montana  Art  News 


Odyssey  to  honor  Jude  and  Don  Thomson 


University  of  Montana  alumni  Jude  and 
Don  Thomson,  owners  and  producers  of  the 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  will  return  to  the 
theatre  where  they  met  when  they  are  honored 
at  the  UM  School  of  Fine  Arts  fifth  annual  Od¬ 
yssey  of  the  Stars  -  A  Celebration  of  Artistic 
Journeys. 

UM  and  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse  alumni 
will  also  return  to  the  University  Theatre  stage 
at  7:30  p.m.  April  2,  to  celebrate  the  careers  of 
the  Thomsons. 

A  popular  event  benefiting  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  scholarship  fund,  Odyssey  of  the 
Stars  features  Fine  Arts  alumni  who  have  gone 
on  to  successful  careers  in  the  arts,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  current  students  who  dream  of  just 
such  careers.  This  year’s  event  spotlights  the 
Department  of  Drama/Dance  and  will  feature 
more  than  200  UM  student  performers. 

One  of  the  most  well-known  theatrical 
couples  in  the  Northwest,  the  Thomsons  have 
been  entertaining  Montanans  and  visitors  from 
throughout  the  world  for  more  than  40  years  at 
the  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse. 

Their  love  affair  with  the  playhouse  began 
in  the  summer  of  1964  when  Department  of 
Drama/Dance  Chairman  Bo  Brown  hired  Don 
Thomson  to  design  and  build  scenery,  and  Jude 
Irvin  to  serve  as  musical  director  at  what  was 


then  The  University  of  Montana’s  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse,  Hundreds  of  shows  later 
and  with  a  roster  of  Playhouse  alumni  that 
stretches  from  Broadway  to  Hollywood,  the 
number  of  lives  enriched  by  the  Thomsons’ 
love  of  the  theatre  is  endless. 

Audiences  have  thrilled  to  their  produc¬ 
tions,  including  “Crazy  for  You,”  "Chicago,” 
“Guys  and  Dolls”  and  last  summer’s  hit 
production  of  “Cats,”  to  name  just  a  few. 

The  Thomsons  have  undertaken  almost  ev¬ 
ery  role  imaginable  at  the  playhouse,  includ¬ 
ing  producer,  director,  builder,  musician,  box 
office  manager,  mentor  and  caretaker.  Under 
their  direction,  the  theatre  has  grown  from 
humble  beginnings  into  one  of  the  premier 
summer  theatres  in  the  country.  In  1997,  the 
playhouse  received  the  Montana  Governor’s 
Award  for  the  Arts. 

Although  the  couple  has  spent  their  years 
behind  the  scenes,  the  Thomsons’  careers, 
and  the  many  performers  they’ve  inspired, 
will  be  center  stage  during  Odyssey  2005. 

UM  students  and  surprise  guest  artists  will 
perform  musical  numbers  from  some  of  the 
playhouse’s  most  popular  shows. 

For  sponsorship  and  ticket  information 
contact  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  406-243- 
4971  or  e-mail  sfadean@mso.umt.edu. 


Jude  and  Don  Thomson  have  spent  more  than 
four  decades  with  the  Bigfork  Summer  Play¬ 
house. 


New  producers  take  helm  of  Virginia  City  Players 


Stacey  Gordon  and  Greg  Johnson,  both  well- 
known  Missoula  thespians,  are  assuming  the 
directorship  of  the  Virginia  City  Players  at  the 
Opera  House  in  Virginia  City. 

This  nationally  known  theatre  company  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  in  Montana. 
Gordon  and  Johnson  were  chosen  to  head  the 
company  by  the  Montana  Heritage  Commission, 
and  are  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  caretakers  for 
this  historical  theatre  that’s  been  in  operation 
since  its  inception  by  Larry  Barsness  inl949. 

The  new  producers’  goal  is  to  return  authen¬ 
tic  Victorian  melodrama  to  the  Opera  House 
and  elevate  the  players  to  a  nationally  renowned 
summer-stock  theatre.  They  plan  to  produce 
three  different  show  selections  to  play  in  true 
repertory.  This  will  enable  an  audience  to  see 
three  different  plays  in  the  space  of  a  weekend. 

A  vaudeville  show  will  follow  the  melodra¬ 
ma  staged  each  night.  The  new  show  times  are 
7  p.m.  nightly,  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  with 
matinees  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Greg  Johnson  is  also  the  artistic  director  of 
The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  the  profes¬ 
sional  theatre-in-residence  at  The  University  of 
Montana.  For  the  past  1 5  years  he  has  produced 
close  to  70  productions  for  the  company  and 
The  University  of  Montana,  where  he  serves  on 
the  drama  faculty. 

Stacey  Kimble  Gordon  appeared  with  the 
Virginia  City  Players  from  1985-1994.  She  has 


Greg  Johnson,  above,  and  Stacey  Gordon, 
right,  will  direct  the  “illustrious”  Virginia  City 
Players  this  season. 

worked  for  the  Missoula  Children’s  Theater, 
appeared  in  countless  films  and  theatrical 
productions  and  has  founded  several  theater 
troupes  throughout  the  state  and  region.  Gor¬ 
don  and  her  husband  have  owned  several  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Virginia  City  since  1985,  including 
the  Montana  Picture  Gallery  and  The  Variety 
Store. 

The  producers  are  in  the  process  of  assem¬ 
bling  the  artistic  staff  for  this  coming  season. 


which  will  open  May  28  with  the  infamous 
“Sweeney  Todd,”  followed  by  “Moonstone” 
on  June  II,  and  a  third  play,  directed  by 
Montana’s  own  Bruce  Hurlbut,  who  directed 
the  Virginia  City  Players  from  1981-87.  The 
season  closes  on  Labor  Day. 

For  more  information  on  the  producers, 
the  company  and  the  season,  visit  www. 
virginiacityplayers.com;  for  reservations,  call 
800-829-2969. 


Two  groups  receive  NEA  Challenge  America  grants 


Two  Montana  organizations  were  among  171  recipients  of 
Challenge  America  Fast  Track  grants  from  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  Billings  Cultural  Paitners  received  $10,000  for  the 
creation  and  implementation  of  Westfest,  a  marketing  umbrella 
concept  that  positions  Billings  as  a  cultural  destination  and 
couples  cultural  events  and  attractions  with  services. 

Billings  is  the  cultural  hub  for  a  500-mile  radius,  three- 
state  region.  The  market  area  is  the  largest  in  the  USA  in 
terms  of  miles  and  serves  more  than  300,000  mostly  rural 
residents.  There  are  also  approximately  two-million  tourists 
who  travel  the  Interstate  90-94  corridor. 

The  Billings  Cultural  Partners,  a  consortium  of  20  organi¬ 


zations,  was  formed  in  1996.  Members  collaborate  on  event 
calendars,  a  weekly  public  access  television  show  and  projects 
such  as  High  Plains  BookFest  and  Cultural  Connections. 

The  state's  other  recipient.  Sunburst  Community  Service 
Foundation  of  Eureka,  received  $10,000  to  support  perfor¬ 
mances  and  music  instruction  in  K-8  schools  in  this  remote 
corner  of  northwest  Montana.  Various  musicians  will  visit 
Trego  and  Fortine  schools  monthly  to  work  with  classes,  and 
give  concerts  and  demonstrations. 

While  visiting  Billings  in  October,  NEA  Chairman  Dana 
Gioia  encouraged  organizations  around  the  state  to  apply  for 
funding.  For  more  details  on  Challenge  America,  visit  www. 
arts.gov/grants. 
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Tourism 
conference 
set  for 
March  21-22 

The  2005  Mon¬ 
tana  Governor’s 
Conference  on 
Tourism  and  Rec¬ 
reation  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday, 
March  21-22,  at 
Helena's  Red 
Lion  Colonial 
Hotel. 

Montana’s 
Tourism  Industry 
partners  gather 

each  year  for  two 
days  educa- 
tion,  evaluation, 
exchange  and 
entertainment. 
The  conference 
agenda  includes 
presentations 
on  Montana  and 
worldwide  travel 
trends,  marketing 
ideas,  the  state's 
tourist  attrac¬ 
tions,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicenten¬ 
nial  events  and 
cultural  tourism 
(including  a  tour 
of  Helena’s  cul¬ 
tural  landmarks). 

Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer  will 
address  the  con¬ 
ference  Tuesday 
evening  and 
present  the  Tour¬ 
ism  Person  and 
Tourism  Commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Year 
Awards. 

For  details, 
visit  travelmon- 
tana.state.mt.us/ 
conference. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2005 


Absarokee 

March  19 

Quick  Draw  and  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m..  High  School. 
406-328-4330 

Anaconda 

March  31 

Anaconda  Live:  Alpin  Hong,  Pianist  -  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe 
Theatre,  406-563-5976 
April  2 

Benefit  Auction  -  Elks  Club.  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  An  Center.  406-563-2422 


Belgrade 

March  5 

’The  Snow  Queen”  -  2:30  and  7  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-582-8702 

Big  Sky 

March  2-3.  9-10.  23-24.  30-31 

“High  Altitude  Sickness”  -  6  p.m.,  Jack-Ass  Creek 
Saloon.  Equinox  Theatre  Co.,  406-995-7716 
March  4-5.  11-12.  25-26.  April  1-2 

"Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  6  p.m.,  Jack-Ass  Creek  Sa¬ 
loon.  Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  406-995-7716 
March  20 

The  Bridger  Trio  -  6  p.m..  Cabin  Restaurant, 
406-995-2742 
April  3 

Montana  Skies  -  6  p.m..  Cabin  Restaurant,  406-995-2742 


Bigfork 

April  22-24.  29-30 

'“Altar  Egos”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Bigfork 
Community  Players,  406-881-4581 
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Billings 

March  2 

Papa  Roach  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-965-4827 
March  4 

Salzedo  Harp  Duo  -  7  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  College 
Great  Hall  of  Prescott,  406-657-1007 
March  4-6,  10-13,  17-19 

“Holes”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
March  4-5.  11-12,  18-19,  25-26 

“House”  and  “Garden”  -  Venture  Theatre.  406-591-9535 
March  5 

Guy  Davis  and  Ann  Rabson  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 

pARTy  and  Auction  -  5:30  p.m.-midnighl,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
March  8 

“The  Snow  Queen”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
March  10 

Lecture:  “Lewis  and  Clark’s  Legacy  and  the  Indian 
Frontier”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Downtown  Campus 
Conference  Room,  406-243-6022 
March  11-12 

Celtic  Celebration  -  downtown,  406-247-4756 
March  11 

Nashville  Mandolin  Ensemble  -  8  p.m..  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 
March  12 

Rimrock  OperaFest  -  Yellowstone  Country  Club, 
406-671-2214 
March  17 

Carrot  Top  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  19 

Billings  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-252-3610 
March  21 

"The  Full  Monty”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  1.  3 

“La  Boheme”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Rimrock  Opera, 
406-256-6052 
April  9 

Eileen  Ivers  and  Immigrant  Soul  -  I  and  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  12 

“Cookin’”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
April  15-17,  21-24 

“The  Gin  Game”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre. 
406-248-1141 
April  19 

Comedy  and  Pet  Theater  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 
April  23 

Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 
April  26 

Borealis  String  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  29-30 

Musical  Review  -  6:30  p.m.,  Billings  Depot. 
406-248-1141 
April  30 

Billings  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610 


Author,  songwriter,  filmmaker  and  poet 
Sherman  Alexie  will  speak  April  21  at  MSU 
In  Bozeman. 


The  Brigham  Young  University  Ballet  presents  an  original  production  of  the  classic  story 
“The  Snow  Queen”  March  4  in  Helena,  March  5  in  Belgrade  and  March  8  in  Billings. 


Bozeman 

March  1-5 

“Lysistrata”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  SUB  Theater, 
406-994-4405 
March  2 

Guest  Recital,  Adam  Bamett-Hart,  violin  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  3 

Wild  Game  Chili  Cook-Off  and  Dance  -  6:30  p.m., 
Emerson  Ballroom,  406-570-7191 
March  4 

Classic  1930s  Film  Documentary  Night  -  7  p.m.,  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Rockies.  406-994-225 1 

Guest  Recital,  James  Reid,  guitar  -  7:30  p.m,,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Historic  Theater  Chair  Auction  and  Dessert  Dance 
-  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  406-587-9797 
March  5-6 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
March  5,  12.  19 

“The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  -  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
March  7 

“Step  Across  This  Line  -  An  Evening  with  Salman 
Rushdie”  -  7:30  p.m..  M.SU  Strand  Union  Ballroom. 
406-994-4641 
March  11-12,  18-19 

‘The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare! 
(abridged)”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
March  19 

Spring  Cheese  and  Wine  Incident  -  7-9  p.m..  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-994-6054 
March  20 

Tana  and  Rich  -  3  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
406-587-3690 
March  23 

Faculty  and  Guest  Recital,  Johan  Jonsson,  Cary  Lewis, 
and  Dorothy  Lewis  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-3562 

Hit  and  Run  Bluegrass  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  406-586-4123 
March  24 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company’s  Friends  Show  -  7  p.m., 
Emerson  Ballroom,  406-586-3897 
March  25 

Gallery  Talk:  Mary  Murphy  -  1  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-2652 
March  28 

Faculty  Recital.  Parforce,  hunting  horns  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406-994-3562 
March  31 

“Cats”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fieldhouse.  406-994- 1 83 1 
April  1 

Guest  Recital,  Werner  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
April  1-2.  8-9,  15-16 

“Three  Days  of  Rain”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
April  2.  9.  16.  23 

‘Tales  of  the  April  Fool”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre. 
406-587-0737 
April  6 

String  Cheese  Incident  -  8  p.m..  Valley  Ice  Garden, 
800-808-5940 
April  8 

Chris  Smither  -  Hager  Auditorium,  Museum  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  406-586-1922 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  and  Montana  Skies  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
April  9 

Bozeman  Symphony  -  7  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 

Darol  Anger  and  Mike  Marshall  -  Hager  Auditorium, 
Museum  of  the  Rockies.  406-586-1922 
April  12 

Elvis  Costello  -  7:30  p.m..  Valley  Ice  Garden, 
800-808-5940 

Emerson  Drive  -  MSU  Shroyer  Gym.  406-994-5821 
April  13 

Guest  Recital.  Rhonda  Larson,  fiuie  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406-994-3562 
April  13-15 

Native  Nexus  Conference  -  Montana  State  University, 
406-994-6079 
April  14-15 

Indian  Art  Market  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m.,  MSU  SUB,  rooms 
275  and  276, 406-259-4600 
April  15-16 

American  Indian  Council  Powwow  -  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-4880 


April  16 

Bozeman  Piano  Teachers  Association  Concert  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Lecture:  “Popular  Courtship  and  Wedding  Customs  in 
America”  -  10:30  a.m.,  Senior  Center,  406-243-6022 
April  17 

“Ein  Deutsches  Requiem”  -  3  p.m.,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  406-585-9774 

Julie  Gosswiller,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  406-587-3690 
April  21 

Lecture:  Sherman  Alexie,  “Without  Reserva¬ 
tions”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Building, 
406-994-6079 
April  22 

Faculty  Recital,  Laurel  Yost,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406-994-3562 
April  27 

“Grease”  -  7:30  p.m..  Fieldhouse,  406-994-1831 

Butte 

March  5 

Community  Concert;  John  Bayless  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode,  406-723-3602 
March  13.  15-17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Celebration  -  Uptown.  406-782-0742 
March  15 

The  Tiller’s  Folly  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
March  18 

Reception:  “With  Words,  A  Collaborative  Poetry  Book 
Benefitting  the  Butte  Art  Community”  -  7-10  p.m.. 
Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Center,  406-490-1311 
March  19 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 
April  13 

Symphony  Bits  -  7:30  p.m.,  Aldersgate  United  Method¬ 
ist  Church.  406-723-5590 
April  17 

Spring  Fling  with  the  Chorale  -  2:30  p.m..  Aldersgate 
United  Methodist  Church,  406-723-5590 

Chinook 

April  6 

Calle  Sur  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium.  North- 
ea.stem  Arts  Network.  406-228-9208 

Choteau 

Match  6 

Stuart  Weber  and  Alan  Kesselheim:  “Confluence” 

-  2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium.  406-466-2324 

Condon 

March  19 

Cascade  String  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  Swan  Valley  School 
Gym,  406-677-3171 

Creston 

March  16 

Lecture:  ‘The  Story  of  the  Bitterroot”  -  7  p.m.,  Men- 
nonite  Church.  406-243-6022 

Cut  Bank 

April  29-30 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup  -  High  School  Gym, 
406-336-3253 

Dillon 

March  16 

Paul  Taylor  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Auditorium. 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-7772 
March  24 

Reading:  Sean  P.  O’Grady  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Cup.  UM- 
Westem,  406-683-7201 
March  25 

“Fire  in  the  Mine”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre. 
406-683-5027 
March  28 

Alpin  Hong,  pianist  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Audito¬ 
rium.  Dillon  Concert  Association.  406-683-6650 
April  7 

Reading;  Vicki  Lindner  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Cup.  UM- 
Westem,  406-683-7201 
April  15 

Wyoming  Red  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre. 
406-683-5027 
April  26 

Karin  Paludan,  Soprano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UMW  Beier  Audi¬ 
torium.  Dillon  Concert  Association,  406-683-6650 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2005 


March/April 


Deadline  for  the  May/June  2005 
Arts  Calendar  is  April  1,  2005 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31}  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tn,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus® livelytimes.com 


April  29-30 

“Springtime  in  the  Rockies”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  The¬ 
atre,  406-683-5027 

Ennis 

April  29-30 

Madison  River  Music  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-682-4215 

Essex 

April  15-17 

Murder  Mystery  Weekend  -  Izaak  Walton  Inn, 
406-888-5700 

Eureka 

April  16 

Rory  Block  -  7:30  p.m.,  Eureka  Auditorium  Theater. 
406-297-0197 
April  22-24 

Rendezvous  Days:  “Hotrods  and  Buckskin”  -  down¬ 
town,  406-889-3311 
April  23 

L.E.D.A.  (Les  Eludianls  de  I’Afrique)  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Eureka  Auditorium  Theater,  406-297-0197 
April  23-24 

Quilt  Show  -  Fairgrounds.  406-297-3233 

Fishtail 

April  19 

Lecture;  'The  Ten  Greatest  Novels  and  How  to  Read 
Them”  -  7  p.m..  Community  Center,  406-243-6022 

Fort  Benton 

March  16 

The  Tiller’s  Folly  -  7-10  p.m.,  Agricultural  Center, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5313 
April  19 

Montana  Skies  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5313 

Fort  Union 

April  29 

Lecture:  “Manifest  Scrutiny”  -  6  p.m.,  Missouri-Yellow- 
stone  Confluence  Interpretive  Center,  406-243-6022 
April  29-30 

Lewis  and  Clark  at  the  Confluence  Commemoration 

-  Fort  Union  National  Historic  Site,  406-443-1916 
April  30 

Lecture:  “Sgt.  John  Ordway  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex¬ 
pedition”  -  1  p.m..  Fort  Union  National  Historic  Site, 
406-243-6022 

Glasgow 

April  W 

Calle  Sur  -  2  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium,  Northeast¬ 
ern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Glendive 

March  18-20 

Eastern  Montana  Celtic  Festival  -  downtown. 
406-377-6690 

Great  Falls 

March  3-4 

Empty  Bowls  -  YWCA,  406-452-1315 
March  4.  April  I 

First  Friday  An  Walk  -  6-9  p.m..  downtown. 
406-761-7156 
March  4 

“One  Enchanted  Evening”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
Community  Concert  Association,  406-453-9854 
March  6 

Cascade  Quartet;  “South  of  the  Border”  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational  Church.  406-453-4102 
March  8 

Cascade  Quartet:  “South  of  the  Border”  -  7:30  p.m., 
UGF  Theatre,  406-453^102 
Lecture:  Arlyne  Reichert,  “Jeanette  Rankin”  -  7  p.m., 
YWCA.  406-452-1315 
March  12 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 

“Molly  Malone  Night”  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Club. 
406-453-7405 
March  14 

Sawyer  Brown  -  7  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Expo  Park 
March  16-19 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original  V/estem  Art  -  Heritage 
Inn,  800-803-3351 
March  16 

Carrot  Top  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mansfield  Theater. 
406-455-8514 
March  16-20 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Art  Show  and  Sale 

-  Holiday  Inn.  406-453-2990 
March  17-20 

Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Montana  ExpoPark. 
Expo  Hall,  406-452-7647 
March  17-19 

Manilou  Gallery  Auction  and  Show  -  Townhouse  Inn, 
866-902-1001 

Native  American  Art  Show  -  Civic  Center. 
406-453-4076 
March  18-20 

Lewis  and  Clark  Through  Artists’  Eyes  -  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center.  406-727-8733 
March  19 

“An  Invitation  to  Dance:  Montana  Connections”  - 
2  and  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-771-1313 
March  29 

“Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-453-4102 
April  3 

Chinook  Winds:  ’’Sounds  of  Spring”  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational  Church.  406U53-4102 
April  5 

Chinook  Winds:  “Sounds  of  Spring”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UGF 
Theatre.  406-453-4102 


Clint  Brown  offers  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
seminar,  “Lodge  Life,”  March  19  during 
the  Western  Heritage  Artists  Association 
Art  Show  and  Sale  in  Great  Falls. 

April  9 

Black  Tie  and  Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m.,  Convention  Center, 
Great  Falls  Symphony.  406-453-4102 
April  15 

USO  Night  -  6:30-11  p.m..  Convention  Center, 
406-736-5791 
April  18 

Robert  Sims  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Community  Con¬ 
cert  Association,  406-453-9854 
April  19 

Lecture:  Rudy  Autio,  Ceramicist  -  7  p.m..  CM  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 
April  28 

"Grease”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center.  406-453-4102 
April  29-30 

“Pieces  of  Our  Past”  Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  Exhi¬ 
bition  Hall,  Expo  Park,  406-727-2881 
April  30 

Great  Falls  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center. 
406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

March  3-6 

“My  Way  -  A  Musical  Tribute  to  Frank  Sinatra”  -  Hamil¬ 
ton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050  ,  -u; 

March  4  '' 

Boys  of  the  Lough  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-375-6060,  ext.  6294 
March  11-12 

“Laundry  and  Bourbon”  and  “Lone  Star”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
March  28 

Reading  and  Signing:  Pam  Houston  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter 
One  Books.  406-363-5220 
April  8 

Mike  Marshall  and  Darol  Anger  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center.  406-375-6060,  ext.  6294 
April  18 

Brothers  from  Different  Mothers  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
April  29-30 

“Pandora’s  Box  or  The  Paradise  of  Children”  -  7  p.m.. 
River  Street  Theatre,  406-363-1203 

Harlem 

March  12 

Lecture:  “Handkerchiefs  -  Artful  Little  Squares  of  His¬ 
tory”  -  1  p.m.,  High  School  Library,  406-243-6022 

Havre 

March  11 

Lecture:  “Handkerchiefs:  The  Artful  Little  Squares  of 
History”  -  7  p.m..  Library.  406-243-6022 
March  21-22 

Paul  Taylor  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium.  North¬ 
ern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
March  31 

Lecture:  “Losing  Your  Mind”  -  7  p.m..  Library, 
406-243-6022 
April  19 

Robert  Sims  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  Hi  Line  Concert 
Association,  406-265-4455 
April  20-23,  27-30 

“Proof’  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Little  Theatre, 
406-265-8183 
April  21 

Montana  Skies  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showca,se.  406-265-3732 

Helena 

March  2 

Jason  Webley  -  7:30  p.m..  Toadstone  Theatre. 
406-431-8720 

Slide  Talk:  Tim  Roda  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum. 
406-442-6400 
March  4 

‘The  Snow  Queen"  -  7:30  p.m..  Helena  Middle  School, 
406-442-6519 
Manh4-5.  10-13.  17-19 

“The  Glass  Menagerie”  -  Grandstreei  Theatre, 
406-447-1574 
March  6 

Guy  Davis  and  Ann  Rabson  -  7:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
March  10 

Amy  Martin  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-442-5506 
"Meriwether  Lewis’s  Bad  Day”  -  7  p.m..  Great  Northern 
Hotel.  406-443-2545 
March  11 

Lecture:  “Lewis  and  Clark:  Lingering  Legal  Legacies  and 


New  Perspectives”  -  8  a.m..  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
406-243-6022 

Conference:  “Who  Rules  the  West?  Legal  Legacies  of 
Lewis  and  Clark”  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  Red  Lion  Hotel. 
Helena  Education  Foundation,  406-443-2545 
March  12 

Nashville  Mandolin  Ensemble  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center.  406-443-0287 
March  13 

Live  at  the  Civic;  Pavlo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center. 
406-227-6961 
March  15 

Lecture:  “Legislative  Lunacy”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Jorgenson’s 
Restaurant,  406-243-6022 
March  18 

“Rites  of  Spring”  Fundraiser  -  6-9:30  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
The  Mammals  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy,  406-431-8720 
March  19 

Evening  at  the  Opera:  “Sweeney  Todd,  the  Demon 
Barber  of  Fleet  Street”  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-442-1860 

Spring  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  Ballroom,  406-449-4790 
March  21-22 

Governor’s  Conference  on  Tourism  and  Recreation 

-  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel,  406-841-2870 
March  21 

Montana  Artists  Refuge  Benefit  -  On  Broadway, 
406-225-3500 
March  30 

"Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers”  -  7  p.m..  Civic 
Center.  406-227-6961 
April  1 

Axis  Dance  Company  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Musikanten  Montana  Chamber  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  St. 
Helena  Cathedral,  406-933-5246 
April  2 

Alan  Jabbour  and  Mike  Williams  -  7:30  p.m..  Toad- 
stone  Theatre,  406-43 1  -8720 
“The  Marian  Vespers  of  1610”  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Helena 
Cathedral,  406-933-5246 
April  5 

Eileen  Ivers  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School, 
406443-0287 
April  14 

Panel  Discussion:  “On  Collecting  Photography” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Holler  Museum.  406-442-6400 
April  14-17.  20-23 

"The  Full  Monty”  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
April  17 

Comedy  Pet  Theater  -  2  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
April  18 

Helena  Chambr  Singers  -  7  p.m.,  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church,  406-443-7684 

Lecture:  “Pioneer  Musicology  of  Montana”  -  1 1  a.m.. 
Library,  406243-6022 
April  20 

Lecture:  David  Spear,  “My  Life  and  the  Process 
of  Picture  Making”  -  7:30  p.m..  Holter  Museum, 
406-442-6400 

An  Evening  of  Baroque  Music  -  7;30  p.m..  Si.  Mary’s 
Catholic  Church,  406447-4300 
April  21 

Live  at  the  Civic:  Bottom  Line  Duo  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-227-6961 
April  22-23,  28-30 

“SeussicaT  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreei  Theatre, 

406-447-1574 
April  25 

Borealis  Siring  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
April  28-30 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  and  “Best  of  ABBA”  -  Middle 
School,  406-444-5004 
April  30 

Helena  Symphony  Anniversary  Gala  -  5  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-442-1860 

Heron 

April  15-16,  22-24 

“Cowboy  and  Indians”  -  3  p.m..  Community  Center, 
406-847-2288 

Hobson 

March  13 

Paul  Taylor  -  4  p.m..  School  Multi-Purpose  Room, 
406423-5531 
April  17 

Montana  Skies  -  4  p.m..  Hobson  School.  Judith  Arts 
Society,  406-566-2605 

Kalispell 

March  13 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  3  p.m..  Trinity  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  406257-3241 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Cassandra  Norville  Muni  performs  in 
Rimrock  Opera’s  “La  Boheme”  April  1 
and  April  3  in  Billings. 
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Cut  Bank 
is  home  to 
Storytelling 
Roundup 

Storytellers  and 
musicians  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  Cut 
Bank  High  School 
April  29-30  for 
the  11th  annual 
Montana  Storytell¬ 
ing  Roundup. 

Performers 
take  turns  on 
stage  at  7  p.m. 
Friday,  then  of¬ 
fer  sessions  on 
their  crafts  from 
ro  a.rrr.-4  p.m. 

Musicians 
include  Alaska’s 
fiddling  poet,  Ken 
Waldman,  singer 
and  storyteller 
Ken  Overcast, 
singer  Mary  Ann 
Williams  and  pia¬ 
nist  Scott  Kirby, 
The  roster  also 
includes  authors 
Mike  Logan  and 
Ellen  Baumler  and 
artist  Tim  Joyner. 

For  details, 
call  coordina¬ 
tor  Donna 
Lenoir  at 
406-336-3253  or 
e-mail  Lenoir® 
northerntel.net. 


March  19-20 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Rathead  Spring  Show  and 
Sale  -  Fairgrounds  Expo  Building.  406-881-4288 
April  9 

Glacier  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Christian  Center. 
406-257-3241 
April  15-17.  22-24 

“The  Seaguir*  -  Rathead  Valley  Community  College. 
406-756-3906 
April  27 

Lecture:  "Troubled  Trust:  Lewis  and  Clark’s  Legacy 
and  the  Indian  Frontier”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central  School 
Museum,  406-243-6022 
April  28 

Lecture:  “In  Greatest  Harmony:  'Meddicine  Songs’ 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central 
School  Museum,  406-243-6022 

Lewistown 

March  9 

Lecture:  “Lewis  and  Clark’s  Montana  Trail” 

-  6:30  p.m..  Library,  406-243-6022 
April  5 

Alpin  Hong  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for  Performing 
Arts,  406-538-9698 
April  16 

Lectufe:  “Happy  as  a  Clam,  a  Study  of  Cliches”  - 
2  p.m..  Library,  406-243-6022 
April  30 

Lecture:  “Liberty  Can  Wait”  -  2  p.m..  Library, 
406-243-6022 

Libby 

March  4-6 

"Nunsense  2”  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
March  II 

Wine  Tasting  and  Auction  -  6:30  p.m..  Memorial  Cen¬ 
ter,  406-293-4807 
March  12 

Irish  Fair  and  Music  Festival  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m..  Memo¬ 
rial  Center.  406-293-6545 
April  8-9 

"Celebrate  America”  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-5024 
April  19 

Brothers  of  Different  Mothers  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Cen¬ 
ter.  406-293-9643 
April  23 

“Peter  and  the  Wolf’  -  2  and  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center. 
406-293-9643 

Livingston 

March  4 

Guy  Davis  and  Ann  Rabson  -  8  p.m..  Depot  Center. 
406-222-6977 

March  11-13,  18-20.  25-27.  April  1-3.  8-10 

“The  Mikado”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
March  20 

Bach  Festival  -  2:30  and  4  p.m.,  Holbrook  Church. 
406-222-6307 
April  22 

Community  Concert:  Synergy  Brass  Quintet  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holbrook  Methodist  Church,  406-222-3513 
April  29 

“An  Evening  with  the  Stars”  -  6:45  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-222-0850 

April  29-30.  May  I.  6-8.  13-15, 

20-22.  27-29 
“Damn  Yankees”  -  8  p.m.. 

Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 

406-222-1420 

Lolo 

April  16 

Lecture:  “Lewis  and 
Clark’s  Legacy  and  the 
Indian  Frontier”  -  1  p.m.. 

Community  Center, 

406-243-6022 

Malta 

March  12 

Milk  River  Wagon  Train 
Feed  and  Dance  -  6  p.m., 

VFW,  406-654-2678 
April  8 

Calle  Sur  -  7:30  p.m., 

High  School  Audito¬ 
rium.  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

March  10 

Lecture:  “Enjoying  the  Old 
Montana  Stories  in  New  Ways”  -  noon.  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage  Center,  406-243-6022 
March  15 

Lecture:  "Happy  as  a  Clam;  A  Study  of  Cliches"  -  noon. 
Miles  Community  College,  406-243-6022 
April  1-2 

Springfest  Auction  -  Sacred  Heart  School  Gym. 
406-234-3850 

Missoula 

March  1-5.  8-12 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer 
Theatre.  406-243-4481 
March  1 

Papa  Roach  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre.  800-965-4827 
March  3-6,  9-13 

“Les  Miserables”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Peforming  Arts. 
406-728-7529 
March  4,  April  I 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-543-4238 


March  6 

Second  Wind  Reading;  Rick  DeMarinis  and  Rachel  May 
-  7:30  p.m..  Raven  Cafe,  406-829-8 1 88 
March  8 

Cultural  Achievement  Luncheon  -  St.  Patrick  Hospital 
Conference  Center,  406-721-9620 
March  8-12 

Spring  Dance  Showcase  -  Open  Space,  UM,  406-243- 
4581 
March  11 

Lecture;  “A  Tale  of  Two  Pasts”  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM  Gal¬ 
lagher  Building,  Room  1 1 5, 406-829-86 1 1 
Reading:  Frank  X.  Walker  -  8  p.m.,  Del  Brown  Room. 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-2029 
March  12 

“A  Night  at  the  Movies”  -  2  and  8  p.m..  Elks  Club, 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet,  406-549-5155 
CuiBank  Fundraiser  -  7  p.m.,  Elks  Lodge,  406-243-6156 
March  12-13 

Missoula  Symphony  -  UniversityTheatre, 406-721-3194 
Match  13 

Sawyer  Brown  -  7  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  888-MONTANA 
March  14 

Faculty  Recital:  David  Morgenroth,  piano  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
March  15 

Carrot  Top  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  800-965-4827 
March  17 

Lecture:  “Lead  Aint’  Dead”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Mansfield 
Library.  406-728-0447 
March  22 

Lecture:  “Jeannette  Rankin.  The  Making  of  a  Peaceful 
Warrior”  -  1  p.m.,  UM  Gallagher  Business  Building, 
406-243-6022 
March  31 

Film:  “Native  Homelands  Along  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail”  -  7  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum’s  Temporary 
Contemporary.  406-728-0447 
April  1 

“Cats”  -  8  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  406-243-4261 
April  2 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars  -  A  Celebration  of  Artistic  Journeys 

-  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre.  406-243-4970 
April  3 

Second  Wind  Reading:  Jeanette  Ingold  and  Jay  Stephens 

-  7:30  p.m..  Raven  Cafe,  406-829-8188 

‘The  Marian  Vespers  of  1610”  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  406-543-5059 
April  4 

Musikanten  Montana  Chamber  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Church,  406-543-5059 

April  3-9.  12-16 

"Evuix”  --7 .30  p.m..  UM  Monuma  Thcaire.  406-24::i-448 1 

April  7 

Lecture:  “Victor  Hugo’s  Life  Through  Portraits”  -  UM 
Gallagher  Building,  406-829-861 1 
Lecture;  Julie  Cajune  -  7  p.m..  Missoula  Art  Museum’s 
Temporary  Contemporary.  406-728-0447 
Sting  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center.  888-MONTANA 
April  8 

Reading:  Melissa  Kwasny  -  8  p.m..  UM  Journalism 
Building  Room  304. 406-829-861 1 
April  10 

Mendelssohn  Club  Spring  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre 

Second  Wind  Reading:  Jeff  Hull 
and  Tamara  Love  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Raven  Cafe.  406-829-8188 
April  12 

Faculty  Chamber  Music  Recital 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 

April  13 

Emerson  Drive  -  Adams  Center, 
888-MONTANA 
April  14 

Lecture:  “An  Arcadian  View  of 
America”  -  7  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-829-86 1 1 
Lecture:  "Stories,  Songs,  and  Sod- 
busters”  -  7:30  p.m..  Best  Inn 
and  Conferenc  Center-South, 
406-243-6022 
April  15 

Reading:  Andrew  Sean  Greer 

-  8  p.m.,  Del  Brown  Room.  UM 
Turner  Hall,  406-243-2029 

April  16 

Lecture:  “Celebration  and 
Monuments”  -  7  p.m.,  UM 
Journalism  Building  Room  355, 
406-829-8611 
April  17 

Second  Wind  Reading:  Sandra 
Alcosser  and  Joan  Maki  -  7:30  p.m..  Raven  Cafe.  406- 
829-8188 

Siring  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall.  406-728-8203 
April  20 

“Mark  Twain  Tonight!”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theater, 
406-243-4261 

Guest  Artist  Recital:  Rhonda  Larson,  flute  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  21 

Lecture:  Curly  Bear  Wagner  -  7  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum’s  Temporary  Contemporary.  406-728-0447 
April  23-24 

Missoula  Symphony  -  University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
April  29-30 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-5071 
April  30.  May  1 

Western  Montana  Wood  Carvers  Show  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-251-3089 


Barrelhouse  blues  pianist  Ann  Rab¬ 
son  plays  with  bluesman  Guy  Davis  in 
Livingston  March  4,  Billings  March  5  and 
Helena  March  6. 


Pavio,  who  brings  influences  of  fla¬ 
menco,  Latin,  classical,  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  guitar  mixed  together  with  Greek 
I  bouzouki,  will  appear  in  Helena  March 
13  and  Ronan  March  14. 

Plentywood 

March  14 

Lecture:  “Montana  Bams:  Images  of  Our  Past”  -  7  p.m.. 
Courthouse,  406-243-6022 
April  4 

Lecture;  “Living  History  with  Joseph  Whitehouse” 

-  7  p.m..  County  Courthouse,  406-243-6022 
April  16 

Spring  Craft  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-286-5489 

Poison 

April  2 

Quilt  Show  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m..  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
406-883-4735 

Red  Lodge 

March  12 

R.  W.  Hampton  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1133 
March  17 

Lecture:  “Quilting  and  Kibitzing”  -  7  p.m..  Carbon 
County  Museum.  406-446-3667 
March  19 

Elk  River  Ramblers  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 

406-446-1197 
April  2 

J.  W.  Everilt  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1 133 
April  9 

Glynfiddle  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
April  16 

Growling  Old  Men  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
April  2 1 

Lecture:  “Our  Town-The  Story  of  Red  Lodge”  -  7  p.m.. 
Carbon  County  Museum.  406-446-3667 
April  23  ' 

TJ  Casey  and  the  Rough  Riders  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bum. 

406^6-1197 

Ronan 

March  12 

Arts.  Crafts  and  Flea  Market  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Com¬ 
munity  Center.  406-676-5079 
March  14 

Pavio  -  7:30  p.m..  Community  Center,  Big  Productions. 
406-676-2427 

Sidney 

April  II 

Calle  Sur  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium.  North¬ 
eastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
April  30 

Lecture;  “Manifest  Scrutiny”  -  7  p.m..  Elks  Lodge, 
406-243-6022 

Stevensvllle 

March  4.  April  I 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown.  406-777-3773 
March  4-5.  11-12,  18-19,  25 

“Murder  at  Cafd  Noir”  -  7  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theater. 
406-777-2722 

Virginia  City 

March  19 

Virginia  City  Chautauqua  -  6:30  p.m,.  The  Filing  House, 
406-843-5454 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

March  1 

Lecture;  “History  of  Central  Montana  and  the  Mus¬ 
selshell  River”  -  7  p.m.,  Roy  C.  Swan  Elementary 
School,  406-243-6022 

Whitefish 

March  11-13.  18-20 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
March  12 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale  -  7:30  p.m..  First  Baptist 
Church.  406-257-3241 
April  6 

Eileen  Ivers  -  8  p.m..  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
April  8-9 

Black  Curtain  Reader’s  Theatre:  ‘The  Retreat 
from  Moscow”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
April  10 

Montana  Skies  -  4  p.m..  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
April  16 

“Don  Pasquale”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
April  23 

JuggleMania  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-862-5371 

Whitehall 

March  17-19 

I  “Miss  Kitty’s  Saloon  H”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Connor  Building. 
Jefferson  Valley  Presents,  406-287-5348 
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xhibitionSy  March/April 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 
Works  by  Elementary  School  Students, 
March  1-17;  Auction  Preview,  March  16- 
April  1,  auction  April  2  at  the  Elks;  Works 
by  Junior-High  and  High-School  Students, 
April  4-14;  “An  Indian  Portfolio,”  Arpil  15- 
May  15;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’Art  Gallery:  “George  M.  White, 

A  Retrospective,”  through  April  15; 
406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Paul  Brigham:  “Field 
and  Stream,”  through  April  10;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art:  Steve  Aller  and  Mary  S. 
Cooney,  through  April;  406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Art  Ex¬ 
change,  April  1-30;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Outstanding  High 
School  Artists,  Feb.  28-March  25;  David 
Morgan,  month  of  April;  406-252-2010 

Moss  Mansion:  Early  20th  Century  Collections, 
through  March  3 1 ;  406-256-5100 

Northcutt-Steele  Gallery,  MSU-Bill- 
ings:  Stillwater  Society  Exhibit,  through 
March  25;  The  Student  Independent  Show, 
March  30- April  29.  reception  7-9  p.m. 

April  1:406-657-2324 

Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone  County  Museum: 
“Sweethearts  on  the  Yellowstone,”  month 
of  March,  reception  1-4  p.m.  March  19; 
406-256-6811 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Grace  Maxwell,  Leonard 
Bubak  and  Jean  Mehlhaff,  through  March, 
reception  March  12;  406-256-5837 

Toucan  Gallery:  “Good  Earth,”  through  March; 
406-252-0122 

Venture  Theatre:  Stella 
Zell,  through  March; 

406-591-9535 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “To 
the  Best  of  My  Ability:  The 
Legacy  of  Senator  Mike  Man¬ 
sfield,”  through  March  26; 

“Learning  to  Lead,”  through 
March  25;  “A  Legacy  of 
Land  Stewardship,”  through 
March  31;  “Splendid  was 
the  Trail,”  April  1-May  14; 

“J.K.  Ralston:  A  Man  Out  of 
Time,”  April  15-September; 

406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum: 

Art  Auction  Ehibit,  through 
March  5;  “Running  Rabbit: 

The  Work  of  Kevin  Red 
Star,”  March  25-July  17; 

“Gordon  McConnell  Paint¬ 
ings,”  March  25-June  26; 
and  the  Permanent  Collec¬ 
tion  Show,  March  25-June  5;  reception  for 
all  three  shows  5:30-7:30  p.m.  March  24;  “A 
Western  Icon:  The  Art  and  Stories  of  Will 
James.”  ongoing;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Jill  Forseth,  through 
March  22;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Harold  Schlotzhauer, 
“Objects  of  Motion,”  through  March  10; 


Ian  Van  Coller,  Jacqueline  Wilson,  Chaucer 
Silverson,  Nina  Alexander,  Ken  Bova,  Dean 
Adams  and  Glenn  Kawabata:  “Borrowed 
Curiosities”  and  Wendy  Flory,  Works  on 
Paper,  March  25-May  25,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
March  25;  406-586-3970 

Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture: 
“Branding  at  the  Melin  Family  Ranch,” 
through  March  25;  “Yellowstone  Art¬ 
ist  Explorers:  Fifth  Grade  Students.” 

March  30-May  18;  Juried  MSU  Student 
Exhibit,  through  April  1;  Works  by  Ernie 
Pepion,  April  15-May  18;  406-587-9797 

Helen  Copeland  Gallery:  “Fran  Noel:  A  Ret¬ 
rospective,  1965-2005,”  through  March  11; 
MFA  Thesis  Exhibitions,  March  21 -April  20; 
BFA  Exhibit,  April  25-May  6;  406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times,”through  May  1 ;  “Cosmic  Questions: 
Our  Place  in  Space  and  Time,”  through 
Sept.  5;  406-994-2251 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Mari  King, 

Feb.  27-April  12;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Slope  Gallery:  Jerry  Rankin,  through 
March;  406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Viilage  Art  Center:  Nick  McWilliams, 
“My  Neighborhood:  Corp  of  Discovery 
Revisited,”through  March;  406-759-5652 

Deer  Lodge 

Montana  Auto  Museum  in  the  Old  Prison 
Complex:  Muscle  Cars  of  the  60s  and  70s, 
ongoing;  406-846-311 1 

Dillon 

The  Drift  Gallery:  E.B.  Rebish,  March  1- 
April  1,  reception  6-9  p.m.  March  4;  Middle 
School  Art  Exhibit,  April  5-29,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  April  8;  406-683-3456 

UM-Westem  Art 
Gallery:  “Montana 
Legacy,”  through 
April  1 ,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m. 

March  16;  “Im¬ 
age  and  Idea,” 

April  6-15;  Spring 
Student  Ex¬ 
hibit,  April  20-27; 
406-683-7232 

Drummond 
Ohrmann  Museum 
and  Gallery:  “Some¬ 
thing  to  Offend 
Everyone,”  ongoing; 
406-288-3319 


The  exhibit,  “Running  Rabbit;  The 
Work  of  Kevin  Red  Star,”  is  up 
March  25  through  July  17  at  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 


Great  Falls 
A.  Hooker’s  Gal¬ 
lery:  Diana  Felstead 
and  Joyce  Ranum, 
through  March; 
406-761-7156 

CM  Russell  Museum:  Auction  Art  Ex¬ 
hibit,  March  10-20,  preview  5-7  p.m. 

March  10;  Works  by  Charlie  Russell,  ongo¬ 
ing;  406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:Kaye  Russell,  “Vermont  -  The  Sap 
Green  Forest,”  month  of  March,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  March  4;  Montana  Watercolor 
Society,  month  of  April,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
April  1;  406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Splendid  was 
the  Trail:  Photographs  of  the  National  For- 


lan  Van  Coller’s  work  is  on  display  dur¬ 
ing  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center’s  “Bor¬ 
rowed  Curiosities”  exhibit,  running 
March  25-May  25  in  Bozeman. 

ests  by  K.D.  Swan,”  through  March  17; 
Mansfield  Collection,  through  March  25; 
406-452-3462 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
Andrew  Geiger,  “Bamako  to  Tombouc- 
tou:  A  Photographic  Odyssey  Across 
West  Africa,”  through  March  15; 
“Functional  Clay,”  through  March  15; 
“Brenda  Wolf:  Animal  Instincts,”  through 
March  25;  “Offerings  from  the  Heart,” 
through  May  15;  “Amber  Jean:  Reliquar¬ 
ies,”  through  May  IS;  406-727-8255 

CGF  Campus  Library;  Linda  Taft, 

March  4-26,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
March  18;  Student  Juried  Exhibit, 

April  11-May  3,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m. 
April  8;  406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Show  of  Simplic¬ 
ity,  April  22-May  26,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
April  22;  406-363-6684 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  Ernst  Peterson 
Photo  Contest  Exhibit,  through  April  1 1 ; 
406-363-3338 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  A  Touch  of  Class,  through 
April  29;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

A.L.  Swanson  Gallery:  “Love  Life,”  through 
March  5;  Richard  Swanson,  ‘The  Spec¬ 
trum.”  March  11 -April  16,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  March  11;  406-443-3342 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Over  the 
Divide:  Recent  Work  by  Missoula's 
New  Garde”  through  March  17;  Rich¬ 
ard  Buswell,  “Silent  Frontier,”  through 
April  15;  Diane  Katsiaficas,  “Migrations,” 
through  April  22;  Deborah  Hardee,  “New 
Works,”  through  April  25;  David  J.  Spear, 
March  18-April  28,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

April  20;  “Ourselves  and  Our  Commu¬ 
nity,”  April  29-May  31,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
April  29;  Noellynn  Pepos  and  Mark  Calde¬ 
ron,  “Approaching  Mystery,”  through 
April  29:  406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Painting 
the  Corps:  Artistic  Visions  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,”  through  November;  “Treasure 
State  Treasures,”  “Montana  Homeland 
Exhibit”  and  a  collection  of  art  by  Charlie 
Russell,  ongoing;  406-444-2694 

IXirman  Gallery:  Suzy  Holt,  “Burnt  Gulch 
Revelations,”  through  April,  reception 
6-8:30  p.m.  March  25;  406-443-0340 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


MSU  hosts 
Native 
Nexus 
Conference 

“Native 

Nexus,  Fusing  the 
Sciences  and  Arts 
at  the  Missouri 
Headwaters” 
covers  a  wide 
array  of  topics 
April  13-15  at 
Montana  State 
University- 
Bozeman. 

The  confer¬ 
ence  focuses  on 
“enhancing  our 
future  through 
cultural  under¬ 
standing  and 
environmental 
awareness"  and  is 
aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  interactions 
among  students, 
teachers,  profes¬ 
sionals,  tribal 
elders  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 
Topics  include 
merging  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern 
cultures,  envi¬ 
ronmental  and 
community  health, 
tribal  water  rights, 
and  modern  tradi¬ 
tions  in  art. 

The  Montana 
Tribal  Tourism 
Association 
will  sponsor 
an  American 
Indian  Art  Market 
April  14-15;  visit 
www.bigskytribes. 
com  for  details. 

A  week  later, 
on  April  21 ,  re¬ 
nowned  songwrit¬ 
er,  poet,  comedi¬ 
an,  filmmaker  and 
author  Sherman 
Alexie  will  visit 
the  MSU  cam¬ 
pus.  He’ll  answer 
questions  from 
MSU  students  at 
4:30  p.m.,  sign 
books  at  6  p.m., 
and  present  a  free 
lecture  at  7:30. 

For  more 
information, 
go  to  WWW. 

nativewaters. 
org,  e-mail  native 
nexus@hotmail. 
com  or  call 
406-994-6079. 
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Museum 
breaks 
ground  on 
renovation 

The  Missoula 
Art  Museum  broke 
ground  Jan.  14  on 
its  new  addition 
and  renovation 
project. 

The  multimil- 
lion-dollar  expan¬ 
sion  will  yield 
60-percent  more 
gallery  space  to 
the  facility,  located 
in  the  century-old 

Library 

building  on  North 
Pattee.  Even  be¬ 
fore  “going  public” 
with  the  fundrais¬ 
ing  campaign, 
the  museum  had 
garnered  $2.65 
million  from  sup¬ 
porters.  However, 
the  rising  cost  of 
building  materi¬ 
als  has  escalated 
the  project’s  cost 
in  the  past  year 
by  an  additional 
$1 .7  million. 

The  final 
renovation  plans, 
which  won  ap¬ 
proval  from  the 
state  Historical 
Preservation  Of¬ 
fice,  link  the  old 
and  new  portions 
of  the  building 
with  a  three-story, 
glass-fronted 
atrium.  Several 
new  galleries,  a  li¬ 
brary  for  art  books 
and  an  education 
center  are  among 
the  additions.  The 
museum  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  reopen  in 
June  2006. 

For  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  project, 
the  museum 
offers  exhibits 
and  classes  in 
the  Temporary 
Contemporary 
gallery  in  the 
Florence  Building 
on  Higgins  Ave. 

For  details,  call 
406-728-0447  or 
visit  artmissoula. 
org. 


xhibitions,  March/April 


“Whitehorse  Ranch,  Fields,  Oregon,”  photograph  by  Kurt 
Markus,  is  on  display  March  10  through  May  14  at  the 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell. 


Helena  (continued) 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Paul  Graham, 
month  of  March;  Louis  Archambault,  month 
of  April;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Ananda  Seva  Center:  Jane  Latus-Errunert, 
through  April  4;  406-756-1195 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Flathead 

Celebrates  Ceramics”  and  "Roots  of  Rhythm 
II,”  through  March  4;  “Buckaroo  -  The 
Photographs  of  Kurt  Markus,”  March  10- 
May  14,  with  two  receptions  5-6:30  p.m,  and 
7-8:30  p.m.  March  10;  “New  Artists”  and 
Children’s  Art  Show,  March  I7-April  12, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  March  17;  “David 
Shaner  -  A  Retrospective,”  through  April  26; 
“Crown  of  the  Continent;  Glacier  National 
Park  Gallery”  ongoing;  406-755-5268 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gal¬ 
lery:  Karen  Nichols,  “The  Healing  Arts,” 
March  1-June  30;  406-257-4217 
Museum  at  Central  School;  “Glacier  National 
Park’s  Chalets,  Lodges,  Red  Busses,  Black- 
feet  Indians”  through  May;  Regional  Indian 
Culture  Exhibit,  “Demersville,  1887-1892,” 
"Frank  Bird  Linderman,”  “Sand  Monkeys, 
Tie  Hacks  and  River  Pigs”  and  ‘This  Pre¬ 
cious  Reserve”  all  ongoing;  406-756-8381 
Sassafras  Gallery:  Sherry  Attard,  March  1-31; 
406-752-2433 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center;  Lee  Silliman, 
"Yellowstone,  Then  and  Now,”  through 


Diane  Felstead’s  work  is  on  display  at  A. 
Hookers  Gallery  and  also  at  the  Western 
Heritage  Show  in  Great  Falls.  Above  is 
“The  Last  Visit.” 


April  1 ;  Walter  Reller, 

“Bodmer  Revisited  Up 
the  Missouri,”  April  2-30, 
reception  3-5  p.m.  April  2; 

406-538-8278 

Miles  City 

B.A.G.  Gallery  Co-op: 

“Southeastern  Artists  with 
a  Difference,”  March  1- 
April  30,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

March  5;  March  1 -April  30; 

406-234-2785 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heri¬ 
tage  Center:  Southeastern 
Montana  Juried  Exhibit, 
through  March  20;  Katie 
Knight,  “Eyewitness  Colom¬ 
bia,”  March  24-May  8,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
March  24;  “Miles  City  on  the  River,”  ongo¬ 
ing;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Bagels  on  Broadway:  Nate  Shepard,  Nancy 
Greenfield  and  Lisa  Hofman,  through  March; 
406-721-5426 

Clay  Studio:  Liz  Zacher,  March  4-24, 

reception  6-9  p.m.  March  4;  Potsketch  2005, 
April  1-22,  reception  6-9  p.m.  April  1; 
406-543-0509 

County  Courthouse:  “Century  of  Change,” 
opening  April  29;  406-728-0447 

Dana  Gallery:  Nicholas  Oberling  and  Jennifer 
Oberling,  March  4-29,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
March  4;  Emerging  Artists,  April  1-26,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  April  I ;  406-72 1-3154 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “Black 
and  White  -  Forever  Fashionable,”  through 
March  16:  “The  U.S.  Army’s  Uniforms 
( 1 892- 1 907)  -  Paintings  by  Artist  H.A. 
Ogden”  opens  March  20;  “Following  in 
the  Footsteps:  Before  and  After  Lewis  and 
Clark,”  ongoing;  406-728-3476 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Leisure  in  Art  -  Works  from  the  Fra  Dana 
Collection,”  through  March  26,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  4;  School  of  Drama/Dance 
Anniversary  Exhibit,  April  1-18;  “Contempo¬ 
rary  Native  American  Art  -  Reflections  After 
Lewis  and  Clark,”  opens  April  26,  reception 
May  6;  406-243-2019 

Temporary  Contemporary  in  the  Florence 
Building:  “Gail  Tremblay:  Baskets,”  through 
March  1 2;  “Peter  Koch:  Nature  Morte,” 
March  17-April  16;  Jeneese  Hilton,  “Shadow 
Boxing,”  April  20-May  21 ;  “Native  Perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  Trail:  A  Contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Art  Portfolio,”  April  29-May  2 1 , 
reception  5-8  p.m.  April  29;  406-728-0447 


UC  Art  Gallery:  BFA  Senior  Thesis  Exhibi¬ 
tion  I,  March  28-April  8,  reception  5^ 
p.m.  April  1,  BFA  Senior  Thesis  Exhibition 
II,  April  1 1-22,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  22; 
406-243-4991 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arte:  Juried  Student 
Art  Exhibition,  March  4-17,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  4;  BFA  Senior  Thesis 
Exhibition  I,  March  3 1 -April  12,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  April  1 ;  BFA  Senior  Thesis 
Exhibition  II,  April  18-28,  5-7  p.m.  April  1, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  April  22;  406-243-2813 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Salish  Faces,”  “Among 
the  Flathead  in  1950”  and  “First  Sun  -  the 
Beginning,”  ongoing;  406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Group  Show,  through 
March  12,  reception  5-7  p.m.  March  12; 
406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Carbon  County  Student  Art 
Exhibition,  month  of  March,  reception 
1-3  p.m.  March  5;  Dana  Weber  and  Sue 
Tirrell,  month  of  April,  reception  4-6  p.m. 
April  8:406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show, 
March  16-April  24;  History  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  in  Northeastern  Montana,  through 
March  13;  406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stillwater  Gallery:  “Winter  Classic  -  For 
the  Children  Benefit  Art  Auction,”  through 
March  10;  406-862-1417 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Laira  Fonner, 
through  March  1 1 ;  406-862-5929 


Arts  awards  recognize  business  and  culture 


The  Missoula  Cultural  Council’s  annual  Cultural  Achieve¬ 
ment  awards  honor  individuals  whose  outstanding  work  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  field  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  community’s  quality  of  life.  The  Business  Support  for  the  Arts 
awards  recognize  local  business  firms  that  have  provided  excep¬ 
tional,  long-term  support  for  Missoula  arts  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  2005  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  in  the  St.  Patrick  Hospital  Conference  Center. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  this  event  is  Thomas  Putnam,  Chair¬ 
man  of  MARKEM  Corporation  of  Keene,  NH.  He  is  also  board 
chairman  of  the  national  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  as  well 
as  the  New  Hampshire  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts. 

This  year's  award  winners  are  Eugene  Andre,  founding 
conductor  of  the  Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  long-time 
University  of  Montana  music  professor;  Dana  Boussard,  an  inter¬ 
nationally  renowned  visual  artist;  writer  and  film  producer  Annick 
Smith;  and  former  University  of  Montana  Dance  instructor  Juliette 


Crump.  Two  Missoula-area  businesses.  Gateway  Printing  and  Dollar 
Rent-a-Car,  will  be  honored  for  their  long-term  support  for  the  arts. 

During  the  luncheon  the  Hellgate  High  School  Advanced 
Orchestra  will  perform,  and  each  guest 
will  receive  a  Culture  Kit  -  hand-deco- 
rated  by  Missoula  Public  School  art 
students  and  containing  information  on 
Missoula  cultural  organizations  along 
with  free  tickets  to  cultural  events 
and  other  “goodies”  distributed  on  a 
random  basis. 

Many  local  busines.ses  sponsor 
tables  for  their  employees  and  guests 
at  the  annual  luncheon.  Tickets  for 
the  event  are  $20  and  may  be  re¬ 
served  from  MCC  at  406-721-9620 
or  mcc@missoulacultural.org. 
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MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  Events 


Summer 
of  2005 


The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center, 
Bozeman 

June  3-July  22 

Bruce  Selyem  and  Friends  of  Grain  Eievators 
Aug.  3-Sept.  30 
Frances  Senska 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 

Kalispell 

June  2-July  28 

KD  Swan  -  Splendid  Was  The  Trail 
June  2-Oct.  18 

Winold  Reiss:  Artist  for  the  Great  Northern 
Aug.  4-Oct.  21 

The  Horse  in  Flathead  Valley  Collections 

Holter  Musuem  of  Art, 

Helena 

May  3-Aug.  6 
Ken  Holder: 

Following  the  Corps  of  Discovery 
June  3-July  31 

Inner  Discovery:  Contemporary  Thangkas 
from  Tibetans  in  Exile 


Melissa  Bob’s  work  is  part  of  the  Indian 
Portfolio  Project  at  the  Copper  Village 
Museum  of  Art  and  Missoula  Art  Museum. 


June  3-Aug.  30 

Monte  Dolack:  Sketches  of  the  Missouri 
Native  Perspectives  on  the  Trail: 

A  Contemporary  American 
Indian  Art  Portfolio 
June  20 

Creativity  Camp  Begins 
June  6-July  29 
Tom  Howard 
June  24-Aug.  5 
Summer  Auction 
Aug.  6-Oct.  31 

Arin  Waddell,  Cathy  Weber  and 
Stephanie  Frostad:  Allegory/lcon/Metaphor 
Aug.  12-Oct.  14 

Don  Reitz:  Monumental  Vessels 
Aug.  12-Ocl.  31 
ANA  34 
Aug.  20 

12th  Annual  Summer  Art  Auction 

Lewistown  Art  Center, 
Lewistown 

May 

Montana  Watercolor  Society 
Open  Show 
May  15 

Vigilante  Dinner  Theatre: 

"Best  of  Broadway” 

June 

Cart  E.  Jensen  and  Daughters 
Summer  Art  Camps  for  Children  6-12 
June  17-19 

Cougar  Workshop  with  Master  „ 
Woodcarver  Bob  Lawrence  from  Fargo 
July 

Bill  Stockton  Retrospective 
Summer  Art  Camps  for  Children  6-12 
August 

J.  C.  Dye  and  Bronzes 
Summer  Art  Camps  for  Children  6-12 
Aug.  19-21 
20th  Annual  Montana 
Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery, 
Chester 

July  1-31 

Brenda  YIrsa,  pastel  artist 
from  Big  Sandy 
Aug.  1-30 

Steve  Glueckert’s  Drawing  Machines 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone;  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmall.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 

MAGDA  Board  of  Trustees 
PRESIDENT 
Carol  Jette,  Tri-DIrector 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  59711 
(406)  563-2422 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Linda  Engh-Grady,  Executive  Director/Curator 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
302  2nd  Avenue  EasL  Kalispell,  MT  59901-4942 
(406)  755-5268 

SECRETARY 

Brandon  Reintjes,  Curator  of  Exhibitions 
and  Collections 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
(406)  442-6400 

TREASURER 

Jessica  Hunter  Larsen,  Curator  of  Art 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
1400  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
(406)  727-8255 

MEMBER  AT  LARGE 
Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Art  Department 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 


I  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 
Missoula 

j  April  26-June  26 

Contemporary  Native  American  Art  - 
Reflections  After  Lewis  Clark 
I  July  1 -Aug.  27 

I  Montana  Art  Treasures,  The  Millikan 

j  and  The  Meloy  Collections 

Schoothouse  History  and  Art  Center, 

(  Colstrip 

(  June-August 

A  mine  exhibit  featuring  history,  photos, 
maps,  and  old  business  records  of  the 
original  Foley  Mine  in  Colstrip,  Montana. 
Archeological  and  geological 
displays  of  the  area. 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
Billings 

j  March  1 9-June  26 

Gordon  McConnell  Paintings 
\  March  1 9-July  1 7 

;  Kevin  Red  Star  Retrospective 

j  June  11 -Aug.  14 

j  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
Valley  Photo  Exhibit 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 

Touring  March/April  2005 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  PORTFOLIO  PROJECT 
AND  TOURING  EXHIBITION 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center,  Anaconda,  MT 
April  15-May  15 


JAUNE  QUICK-TO-SEE  SMITH: 
OFFERINGS  FROM  THE  HEART 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  Great  Falls,  MT 
Feb.  15-May  15 


BAMAKO  TO  TOMBOUCTOU 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell.  MT 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery,  Chester,  MT 
April  1-May  1 

EYEWITNESS  COLOMBIA 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art.  Helena.  MT 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  Miles  City,  MT 
March  15-May  1 

IN  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD: 

THE  CORPS  OF  DISCOVERY  REVISITED 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  Great  Falls,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery,  Chester,  MT 
March  1 -April  1 


MARK  ABRAHAMSON:  MONTANA  LEGACY 

Sponsored  by  Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana-Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum,  Dillon,  MT 
Feb.  15-April  1 

MARY  ANN  KELLY:  DRAWINGS 

Sponsored  by  The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park,  Bozeman,  MT 

ASMSU  Exit  Gallery,  Bozeman,  MT 
April  1-May  1 

NATURE  MORTE 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Missoula  Art  Museum,  Missoula,  MT 
March  16-April  16 
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Museum 
association 
meets  in 
Glasgow 

The  Muse¬ 
ums  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Montana 
(MAM)  wili 
hold  its  an¬ 
nual  conference 
March  10-12  in 
Glasgow. 

The  year’s 
gathering  is  titled 
“Bones  Beads 
and  Barnyards: 
Collections’ 

Care  and  Ac- 
cess."  Attendees 
participate  in 
workshops  and 
programs  geared 
toward  museums 
and  historicai 
societies  of  all 
sizes  and  have 
an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  interact 
with  coileagues 
from  across 
Montana. 

For  more 
information, 
contact  MAM 
President  Paul 
Shea,  curator 
of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  His¬ 
toric  Center,  at 
406-646-7461 
or  history 
@wyeliowstone. 
com;  or  visit 
www.montana- 
museums.org. 


Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists'  Health 
Insurance  Re¬ 
source  Center  is 
the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on 
the  health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  overview 
of  such  topics  as 

(n0(v(0ual  and 
group  insur- 
ance  plans;  what 
to  took  tor  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or 
arts  associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of 
health  coverage, 
which  is  about 
twice  the  national 
average.  This  site 
will  make  it  easier 
for  arts  profes¬ 
sionals  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare  cover¬ 
age  and  to  find 
the  resources  to 
meet  their  medi¬ 
cal  needs.  To 
learn  more,  visit 
www.actorsfund. 
org/actors/ahirc/. 
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Tamarack  Talisman 


Artist  Jim  Hewes  of  Potomac  has  spent  the  past 
four  years  creating  his  giant  sculpture  “Tama¬ 
rack  Talisman.”  During  the  winter,  he  sprayed  the 
structure  with  ice  and  let  nature  take  its  course 
-  freezing  and  thawing  on  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work.  For  more  information,  e-mail  the  artist  at 
jameshewes@blackfoot.net. 


Comprehensive  grantwriting  workshop  comes  to  Bozeman 


The  deadline  to  register  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  grantwriting  training  program,  “Get 
That  Grant:  Grantwriting  from  Concep¬ 
tion  to  Completion,”  is  March  1 1,  2005. 
Community  Systems  presents  the  workshop 
April  4-7,  2005,  in  Bozeman. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Barbara  C,  Bader 
and  Steven  Carr,  this  hands-on  workshop 
is  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Center  at 

Montana  State  Univemity,  and  addresses  all 
aspects  of  successfut  grant-seeking. 

Each  workshop  participant  develops  a 
comprehensive  grant  proposal  during  the 
session.  Participants  receive  extensive  in¬ 
dividual  consultation  during  the  workshop 
as  well  as  follow-up  critique  of  their  grant 
proposals. 


Topics  include  developing  and  assess¬ 
ing  proposal  ideas,  generating  support  for 
grant  applications,  designing  and  writing 
a  complete  grant  proposal,  editing  and 
submitting  proposals,  following  up  with 
funders  and  surviving  the  proposal  review 
process. 

Special  attention  is  devoted  to  writing 
the  technical  components  of  grant  propos- 
als  such  as  the  statement  of  need,  goals 
and  objectives,  project  methods,  project 
evaluation,  project  timetable  and  proposal 
budget. 

The  workshop  identifies  sources  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  foundation,  corporate  and  other 
grant  support  and  assesses  trends  in  the 
funding  environment.  Instructors  will  also 


teach  how  to  conduct  a  productive  funding 
search  using  an  extensive  library  of  grant 
references  and  query  high-priority  funders. 

It  reviews  criteria  that  funders  use  in 
evaluating  proposals  and  suggests  strategies 
for  avoiding  common  pitfalls  in  grant-seek¬ 
ing.  Techniques  for  developing  a  grants 
infrastructure  and  planning  and  organizing 
the  grant-seeking  effort  are  stressed. 

Each  participant  receives  a  detailed  train¬ 
ing/resource  manual  that  includes  a  propos¬ 
al-writing  guide  and  essential  background 
resources. 

For  information  or  to  register  for  the 
workshop,  contact  the  MSU  Women’s  Cen¬ 
ter  at  406-994-3836. 


Publishing  tips:  Getting  an  agent  on-board 


By  Mona  Vanek  ©2004 

Find  answers  to  your  questions  about 
agents  by  visiting  the  Association  of  Au¬ 
thors’  Representatives  (AAR),  www.aar-on- 
line.org/index.html. 

While  you  won’t  find  fees  listed,  AAR’s 
site  explains  the  organization  and  tells  what 
to  expect  from  a  reputable  agent.  What 
questions  should  you  ask  an  agent  you’re 
considering?  Click  the  link  “Suggestions  for 
topics”  to  get  a  list  of  questions. 

Many  agents  prefer  cover  letters  because 
they  demonstrate  your  writing  ability.  Sound 
assured  and  be  very  clear.  If  they  enhance 
the  focus  of  your  manuscript,  its  okay  to 
include  clips  (your  previously  published 
material). 

Your  query  should  clearly  ask,  “Do  you 
want  to  see  my  book  proposal  about _ ?” 

When  you  receive  an  affirmative  response, 
send  the  proposal  with  a  cover  letter  say¬ 
ing,  “Here  is  the  proposal  you  requested  for 
(working  book  title).” 

Just  because  an  agent  asks  for  exclusivity 
on  your  proposal  doesn’t  mean  she  neces¬ 
sarily  thinks  it’s  saleable.  It  only  means  she 
doesn’t  want  to  waste  her  time  looking  at  it 
if  someone  else  is  also  looking  at  it. 

Agents  get  as  high  as  300-plus  queries  a 
week. 

Writers  Net,  Internet  Resources  for  Writ¬ 
ers,  Editors,  Publishers  and  Agents,  is  a  good 
resource:  www.writers.net/. 


Also,  visit  Natalie  R.  Collins’s  site,  www. 
nataliercollins.com/index.php,  where  you  can 
surf  until  you’re  satiated  with  great  informa¬ 
tion. 

When  a  publisher  accepts  your  proposal, 
you  should  always  be  able  to  get  a  list  from  the 
agent  of  where  she  submitted  it  and  copies  of 
rejection  letters. 

Contracts 

Look  at  a  contract  as  a  business  proposition, 
not  just  as  an  opportunity  to  publish  books. 
Your  agent  might  help  you  get  the  best  con¬ 
tract,  but  you’ll  want  your  intellectual  property 
attorney  on  board,  too.  Novelists,  Inc.,  keeps 
its  members  connected,  communicating,  and 
well  informed  while  striving  to  better  the  status 
of  fiction  writers:  www.ninc.com.  This  fine 
website  has  excellent  articles. 

One  article,  written  by  Laura  Resnick 
about  negotiating  book  contract,  has  some 
relevance  to  magazine  contracts  as  well: 
www.ninc.com/tips/cntrt.asp. 

Alternative  to  having  an  agent 

For  some  books,  you’ll  do  well  by  dealing 
directly  with  a  publisher.  Do  your  homework 
to  find  an  appropriate  publisher  who  accepts 
manuscripts  from  writers.  Then  query  the 
publisher’s  acquisitions  editor  (AE). 

When  requested  by  the  AE,  send  your  formal 
proposal.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  publishing 


house’s  template  if  you  get  one.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  an  overview  of  other  competing  books 
on  the  market,  with  publisher,  author,  ISBN, 
etc.,  and  a  few  paragraphs  that  detail  how 
your  book  is  better,  or  adds  value  not  found 
in  those  already  available. 

When  dealing  directly  with  a  publishing 
house,  be  sure  to  have  your  intellectual  prop¬ 
erties  attorney  review  and  explain  the  con¬ 
tract  details  so  you  clearly  understand  them. 
After  the  publisher  makes  you  an  offer,  it’s 
legitimate  to  get  an  agent  to  represent  you. 

Mona  Vanek,  who  lives  in  Noxon,  has  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  news  correspon¬ 
dent  and  photojournalist.  This  is  the  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  publishing  that 
have  appeared  in  State  of  the  Arts. 

Her  work  has  been  published  in  more 
than  a  dozen  magazines,  e-zines  and 
books,  inciuding  Mother  Earth  News,  Mon¬ 
tana  Magazine,  EMS  Magazine,  Merginet 
and  Chicken  Soup  for  the  Traveler's  Soul. 

She  also  teaches  a  writing  resources 
course,  “Access  the  World  by  Internet 
and  Write  Your  Way  to  $$$,”  to  students 
ail  over  the  world.  Her  books  and  video 
include:  Behind  These  Mountains  (vois. 
1-3),  Sanders  County’s  Uncommon  Settler, 
C.  R.  Weare,  Once  Upon  A  Childhood, 
Turning  Insights  Into  Money  and  “Aunt 
Lena,  Cabinet  National  Forest’s  Unsung 
Heroine”  (a  28-minute  video).  Contact  her 
at  nox2368@biackfoot.net. 
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Engaging  audiences:  From  "Ulysses"  to  "Dead  Man  Walking" 


A  NOTE  FROM  ARNI:  This  article 
is  very  relevant  to  all  types  of  arts 

programming,  so  I  thought  you'd  enjoy  it. 

By  Elizabeth  LaRocca, 

Media  and  Government  Affairs  Manager 
OPERA  America 

While  operas  outside  the  “top  ten”  can  be 
a  tough  sell  for  many  companies,  this  reper¬ 
toire  can  also  serve  as  a  springboard  to  excit¬ 
ing  ancillary  programming,  which  can  both 
attract  new  audiences  and  reinvigorate  faithful 
subscribers. 

At  Opera  Conference  2004  in  Pittsburgh, 
OPERA  America  convened  a  panel  to  discuss 
strategies  for  capitalizing  on  compelling  issues 
and  ideas  from  a  wide  range  of  new  and  rarely 
performed  works.  Dr.  Clifford  “Kip”  Cranna, 
musical  administrator  of  San  Francisco  Opera, 
moderated  the  session,  which  included  panelists 
Joan  Desens,  executive  director.  Opera  Omaha; 
Gary  Gibbs,  director  of  education  and  outreach. 
Houston  Grand  Opera;  John  Packard,  singer; 
and  Laura  Willumsen,  director  of  marketing 
and  community  relations,  Pittsburgh  Opera.  The 
panel  shared  the  following  ideas  for  changing 
audiences’  expectations: 

Find  a  way  to  relate  the 
opera's  themes  and  subject 
matter  to  specific  audiences. 

"Don't  try  to  create  an  audience  from  scratch 
I  for  these  events,”  said  Gibbs,  “Always  try 
'  groups  that  somehow  have  a  hook  on  whatever 
your  piece  is.  They  are  your  built-in  audience, 
and  they  will  do  half  of  the  marketing  for  you." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  these  groups  not  only 
served  as  a  reliable  audience,  but  also  became 
active  participants  in  the  programming. 

When  Houston  Grand  Opera  (HGO)  present¬ 
ed  Noa  Ain’s  “The  Outcast.”  based  on  the  story 
of  Ruth  from  the  Bible,  Gibbs  partnered  with 
three  churches  -  a  Jewish  .synagogue,  an  Afri¬ 
can-American  Baptist  church  and  an  Episcopal 
church  —  to  present  a  concert  for  each  of  those 
congregations. 

The  congregations  of  each  parish  participated 
by  performing  their  own  music  reflecting  the 
story  of  Ruth;  HGO  singers  performed  excerpts 
from  the  opera. 

“People  bought  into  it  because  they  were  in¬ 
volved.”  noted  Gibbs.  “As  we  know  from  adult 
arts  education  research  models,  even  though  we 
think  adults  like  to  just  sit  back  and  listen,  they 
really  like  to  be  involved  and  engaged  somehow 
-  physically,  personally.  It  doesn’t  work  with 
every  piece,  but  it  can  be  really  rewarding.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Opera  worked  with  the  Psy¬ 
choanalytic  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  on  continuing 
adult-education  programming  for  its  production 
of  “Elektra”  last  season.  The  day-long  program, 
centered  on  the  Elektra  complex,  culminated 
with  an  evening  at  the  opera. 

This  season,  in  conjunction  with  a  production 
of  “Dead  Man  Walking,”  the  company  focused 
on  the  issue  of  the  death  penalty,  teaming  up 
with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  School 


I  for  a  series  of  events.  In  addition,  they  forged  a 
partnership  with  the  Thomas  Merton  Center,  a 
local  social  activist  group. 

For  its  recent  production  of  “Cold  Sassy  Tree,” 
Opera  Omaha  collaborated  with  the  Literacy 
Center  for  the  Midlands.  In  addition  to  preview 
presentations,  the  company  provided  participants 
with  copies  of  the  supertitles  as  their  reading 
exercise.  “It  fit  in  with  their  goals  while  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  read  a  stripped-down  version  of  the 
opera  before  attending  the  performance,”  said 
Desens,  adding,  “In  all  these  cases,  we  always 
ensure  that  people  do,  in  fact,  come  to  the  opera,” 

Opera  Omaha  also  works  closely  with  an 
organization  called  the  Stephens  Center,  which 
assists  people  in  transition  from  homelessness,  as 
well  as  victims  of  abuse.  For  “Cold  Sassy  Tree,” 
they  brought  artists  directly  to  the  center  to  talk 
to  residents  about  the  characters  and  the  issues 
they  faced. 

Cranna  and  his  colleagues  at  San  Francisco 
Opera  presented  a  workshop  of  Lewis  Spratlan’s 
opera,  “Earthrise,”  a  45-minute  piece  about 
cloning.  They  invited  people  from  the  bio-tech 
community  in  the  Bay  area,  who  came  in  droves. 
“It  was  oversold  -  we  had  to  turn  people  away. 
With  the  right  hook,  you  can  get  people  from  the 
technical  world  involved  in  a  new  piece.” 

Look  for  resources  that  collaborators 
can  bring  to  the  table. 

j  Willumsen  had  no  budget  for  audience  devel¬ 
opment  initiatives.  “The  real  budget  is  staff  time, 
and  that’s  a  very  real  cost  that  you  have  to  ana¬ 
lyze  up  front.  The  work  that  we  did  was  all  about 
finding  partners  and  leveraging  resources.” 

Pittsburgh  Opera  has  worked  to  get  its  col¬ 
laborative  programming  publicized  through  its 
partners'  existing  communications  vehicles;  in 
return,  the  opera  provides  staff  and  artist  support 
for  the  events.  In  one  instance,  the  Thomas  Mer¬ 
ton  Center  promoted  all  of  Pittsburgh  Opera's 
advance  events  for  “Dead  Man  Walking”  through 
[  tlieir  weekly  e-newsietter,  web  calendar,  and 
monthly  printed  newsletter.  They  also  sold  over 
70  tickets  -  to  a  completely  new  audience  -  for 
the  company’s  Tuesday  night  show. 

“What  they  brought  to  the  table  was  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  needed  something  -  college  credits;  an 
established  communication  system  -  brochures 
and  professional  journals  that  they  work  with; 
experience  teaching  adults  and  creating  success¬ 
ful  programs,  including  a  mechanism  to  grant 
continuing  education  credit;  an  evaluation  sys¬ 
tem;  and  a  dedicated  staff,”  Willumsen  said. 

Consider  alternative 

sources  of  funding. 

When  Houston  Grand  Opera  writes  production 
grant  proposals,  often  they  will  include  audience 
development  projects  to  coincide  with  the  work. 
Gibbs  also  suggested  searching  your  community 
to  find  funders  who  support  audience  develop¬ 
ment. 

“At  Opera  Omaha,  we  budget  $35,000  for  an 
entire  year  of  audience  development  initiatives, 
which  will  cover  the  costs  of  the  22  events,  plus 


the  [minimal]  costs  a.ssociated  with  about 
15-20  occasions  on  the  radio.”  said  Desens. 
“Other  costs  are  marketing  materials.  On  the 
website,  we  have  the  major  opportunity  for 
event  promotion.  In  addition,  we  do  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  mailing.” 

Make  sure  your  audience 
development  programs  include  an 
introduction  to  the  music. 

All  panelists  agreed  that  it  is  critical  to 
include  musical  elements  at  every  event, 
because,  no  matter  how  compelling  the  rest  of 
the  programming  is,  an  unfamiliarity  with  the 
music  is  often  the  biggest  barrier  to  attendance 
and  enjoyment. 

Packard  agreed:  “I  just  did  something  in 
Rotterdam  for  ‘The  Death  of  Klinghoffer.’ 
Tfiey  poured  85,000  euros  into  publicity  for 
it  and  still  couldn’t  build  a  house.  They  had 
advertisements  everywhere,  but  never  ap¬ 
proached  any  of  the  singers  about  performing 
excerpts. 

“You  can  talk  it  to  death  and  it’s  not  going 
to  bring  people  in,  because  people  think  it’s 
modem  opera  and  they  won’t  like  it.  It’s  really 
j  important  that  they  hear  what  the  music  is.” 

Involve  your  artists. 

Panelists  also  agreed  that  artists  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  all  audience  development  programs. 

!  “We  in  the  business  often  don't  realize  that 
the  average  audience  member  rarely  has  the 
opportunity  to  engage  with  the  artist  -  some- 
j  one  who  makes  the  art,"  said  Gibbs.  “As  soon 
as  we  know  we’re  commissioning  a  piece  [at 
HGO],  we  immediately  get  that  composer  or 
I  librettist  out  to  an  elite  group  of  donors  and 
!  have  them  share  their  own  ideas,  so  we’re  cre- 
1  ating  interest  years  out  for  the  piece.  The  art- 
I  ists  can  speak  the  best  about  the  work  itself.” 
j  According  to  Packard.  “The  majority  of 
artists  don '!  mind  being  asked  to  make  extra 
\  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  company.  I  think  those 
^  who  like  to  do  contemporary  works  -  especial¬ 
ly  when  creating  a  character  -  probably  revel 
in  the  fact  that  people  are  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing.” 

Involve  your  entire  company. 

“The  first  thing  to  note  is  the  make-up  of 
this  panel.”  said  Gibbs.  “We  have  a  marketing 
director,  a  general  director,  an  artist,  someone 
from  the  music  staff  and  an  education  direc¬ 
tor  talking  about  these  issues,  and  that’s  the 
fundamental  basic  rule  when  you  start  audi¬ 
ence  development  projects  -  it  has  to  involve 
the  entire  company,  or  at  least  representatives 
from  every  single  department.” 

This  article  originally  appeared 
in  Newsline,  a  publication  of  OPERA 
America.  As  the  nonprofit  service  organiza¬ 
tion  for  opera,  OPERA  America  supports 
the  creation,  presentation,  and  enjoyment 
of  opera.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
operaamerica.org. 


Conference  of  Mayors  adopts  arts  policy  resolutions 


Arts  policy  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  Boston  on  June  28, 2004: 

WHEREAS,  the  creative  industries  are  arts-centric  businesses  that 
range  from  nonprofit  museums,  symphonies  and  theatres  to  commercial 
film,  architecture  and  advertising  companies;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  creative  industries  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
.sectors  in  the  information  economy  -  throughout  the  country  and  in 
every  community;  and 

WHEREAS,  the,  creative  industries  play  a  major  role  in  building  and 
sustaining  economically  vibrant  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  creative  industries  serve  as  magnets  to  attract  busi¬ 
nesses  and  their  employees,  and  are  the  main  rea.son  for  stimulating  a 
markid  increase  in  cultural  tourism;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  creative  industries  are  integral  to  every  community. 
Jobs  supported  by  the  creative  industries  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be 
"outsourced”  to  other  countries,  but  they  can  enjoy  having  their  work 
product  be  one  of  America’s  leading  exports,  with  estimates  of  $30  bil¬ 
lion  annually  in  overseas  sales;  and 

WHEREAS,  Americans  for  the  Arts  has  embarked  on  a  national 
study  to  benchmark  and  in  the  future  annually  measure  the  growth  of  the 


creative  industries  in  America  on  a  national,  state  and  local  basis;  and 
WHEREAS,  for  the  2(X)4  benchmark  year,  Americans  for  the 
Arts  has  found  that  there  are  548,000  creative  industry  businesses  in 
America,  representing  4.3  percent  of  all  U.S.  businesses;  and 

WHEREAS.  Americans  for  the  Arts  has  found  that  these  548.000 
creative  industry  businesses  support  2.99  million  jobs  nationwide, 
representing  2.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  workforce;  and 

WHEREAS,  Americans  for  the  Arts  will  be  formally  releasing 
further  details  of  the  Creative  Industries  Index  this  summer  and  will 
provide  job  and  business  data  for  the  creative  industries  broken  down 
by  geo-political  lines  for  congressional,  state  delegation,  county  and 
city  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  members  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  bring  this  important  data  to 
the  attention  of  local,  state,  and  federal  policy  and  lawmakers  and 
private  sector  leaders  for  use  in  fostering  creative  industries  and  jobs 
in  order  to  build  economically  vibrant  communities. 

For  more  information  on  the  Creative  Industries  Index,  visit 
Americans  for  the  Arts  at  ww3.artsusa.org. 
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CAN  offers 
website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts 
a  website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts.  Go  to  www. 
communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 

magazine. 

•  AmorvXhty 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community-based 
artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art 
of  Community 
Change,  a  project 
that  bridges  the 
arts,  humani¬ 
ties,  storytelling 
and  community 
organizing. 
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Website  of 
the  Month: 
TechSoup 

TechSoup 
(www.techsoup. 
org)  is  the  premier 
online  source  of 
all  things  technol¬ 
ogy-related  to 
nonprofits. 

One  of  the 
great  services, 
among  many, 
is  the  software 
donation  program 
where  nonprofits 
can  “purchase” 
many  of  the  most 
popular  software 
titles  for  small  ad¬ 
ministrative  fees. 
Many  top  software 
companies  like 
Microsoft,  Intuit, 
Symantec,  Norton, 
Cisco  and  others 
use  TechSoup  as 
a  distribution  point 
for  software  dona¬ 
tions. 

Nonprofits  can 
find  operating 
systems,  office 
applications,  ac¬ 
counting  software, 
donor  manage¬ 
ment  software, 
anti-virus  defense 
and  web-de- 
sign  packages, 
to  name  a  few. 
They  can  also  get 
answers  to  most 
questions  related 
to  nonprofits  and 
technology. 
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Tax  Time 


Ten  common  tax  mistakes  to  avoid 


By  J.  Tol  Broome,  Jr. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Crafts  Report 

Every  April,  craft  business  owners  every¬ 
where  experience  a  sudden  surge  in  blood 
pressure.  Why?  Tax  season,  of  course.  The  mere 
thought  of  filling  out  myriad  tax  forms  causes 
sheer  terror  for  many  artisans  who  just  don’t 
consider  themselves  “numbers  people.”  But  tax 
season  doesn’t  have  to  cause  a  meteoric  rise  in 
stress  levels.  If  you  avoid  the  common  mistakes 
that  lead  to  problems,  the  tax  planning  and 
preparation  process  can  be  made  bearable. 

What  are  these  mistakes  that  can  cause  other¬ 
wise  perfectly  calm  craft  artisans  to  hyperventi¬ 
late  uncontrollably?  Here  are  10  tax  errors  that 
are  sure  to  make  your  relationship  with  Uncle 
Sam  more  miserable.  Avoid  these  mistakes  and 
you're  much  less  likely  to  be  hit  with  penalties, 
receive  the  dreaded  audit  letter  or  have  a  heart 
attack  before  age  30. 

1 .  Failure  to  get  professional 
assistance:  Just  like  your  accountant  proba-  [ 
bly  doesn’t  make  very  nice  handcrafted  jewelry, 
you  probably  aren't  equipped  to  do  your  own 
taxes.  Even  if  you  decide  to  do  most  of  the  work 
yourself,  it’s  still  recommended  that  you  seek 
accounting  assistance  before  submitting  your 

tax  return  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Yes,  this  will  cost  you  some  money,  as  a  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountant  will  charge  anywhere 
from  $50  to  $200  or  more  per  hour  (depending 
on  the  experience  level  of  the  CPA,  location, 
etc.)  for  tax  preparation  work.  But  it’s  worth  it. 
CPAs  keep  up  with  tax  law  changes  that  impact 
small  businesses  and  their  owners,  and  can  help 
devise  the  most  effective  tax  strategies  for  even 
the  sma//es(  Immc-based  t:raft  business.  A  CPA 
can  also  make  sure  you  don’t  get  in  trouble  with  ( 
the  iRS. 

2.  Picking  the  wrong  legal 
structure:  One  of  the  best  ways  to  create  a 
tax-filing  nightmare  for  yourself  is  by  selecting 
the  wrong  legal  structure  for  your  craft  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  four  legal  designations  from 
which  to  choose:  sole  proprietorship,  partner¬ 
ship  or  limited  liability  company,  C-Corporation 
or  S-Corporation. 


The  tax-related  issues  for  the  latter  three  are 
more  complex  and  require  extensive  CPA  input, 
but  most  craft  businesses  are  structured  as  pro¬ 
prietorships.  A  sole  proprietor  files  the  business 
tax  return  as  a  Schedule  C  (Profit  or  Loss  From 
Business)  attachment  to  the  personal  1 040  tax  re¬ 
turn,  along  with  Schedule  SE  (Self  Employment 
Tax)  for  computation  of  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  Taxes. 

Tori  Padilla  owns  Cinnamon  Creek  Primi¬ 
tives  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  her  business  is 
set  up  as  a  sole  proprietor.  “I  stmctured  as  a  sole 
proprietor  for  ease  of  reporting,”  she  explains. 

“I  use  Turbo  Tax  to  complete  my  return,  and  the 
Schedule  C  is  pretty  easy  to  complete.” 

3.  Getting  behind  on  or  not 
paying  proper  estimates:  One  of  the 

drawbacks  of  being  self-employed  is  the  require¬ 
ment  to  pay  federal  and  state  (where  applicable) 
quarterly  income  tax  estimates.  These  estimated 
payments  are  due  April  15,  June  15,  Oct.  15  and 
Jan.  15  of  the  following  year.  It’s  imperative  not 
to  get  behind  in  paying  these  estimates,  or  worse, 
to  ignore  them  altogether.  That  is,  of  course,  un¬ 
less  you  like  paying  penalties.  The  best  method 
for  keeping  up  with  the  quarterly  payment  sched¬ 
ule  is  to  set  aside  your  applicable  percentage 
of  income  earned  in  a  separate  interest-bearing 
account  that  can  be  used  to  fund  these  tax  pay¬ 
ments  when  due. 

There  are  two  IRS-approved  calculation 
methods:  1)  Pay  a  quarterly  amount  based  on 
the  total  taxes  paid  the  previous  year;  or  2)  pay 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  estimated  taxes  that 
will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  If  you 
underpay  estimated  taxes  and  the  total  amount 
paid  is  less  than  your  total  tax  bill  the  previous 
year,  the  IRS  will  assess  a  penalty  of  up  to  nine 
percent  of  the  underpaid  amount. 

If  you’re  structured  as  a  sole  proprietor,  you 
also  might  have  to  pay  quarterly  self-employ¬ 
ment  tax  estimates.  According  to  the  IRS, 

“If  you  expect  to  owe  less  than  $  1 .000  in 
income  and  self-employment  taxes,  you  can  pay 
them  when  you  file  your  income  tax  return.  If 
you  expect  to  owe  $1,000  or  more  in  income  and 
self-employment  taxes,  you  will  need  to  make 
estimated  tax  payments.” 


4.  Taking  improper  deductions: 

This  is  an  area  in  which  your  CPA  can  provide 
a  great  deal  of  assistance.  Taking  improper  de¬ 
ductions  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  draw  an  IRS 
audit.  On  the  flip  side,  failure  to  take  allowed 
deductions  will  cause  your  tax  bill  to  go  up. 

So,  you  definitely  want  to  get  this  part  right. 
The  IRS  has  three  rules  to  test  the  deductibil¬ 
ity  of  expenses.  First,  the  expenses  must  be 
ordinary  and  necessary.  According  to  the  IRS, 
an  expense  is  ordinary  if  it  is  “common  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  a  field  of  business,”  and  necessary  if 
it  is  “helpful  and  appropriate  to  a  business.” 

Second,  the  expense  must  be  reasonable.  In 
other  words,  if  you  fly  first  class,  stay  at  The 
Plaza  and  eat  at  Ruth’s  Chris  Steak  House  on 
every  out-of-town  trip,  you  might  have  trouble 
with  Uncle  Sam. 

Third,  you  must  be  able  to  produce  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  expense  if  asked. 

5.  Not  saving  receipts  and  other 

documentation;  Denny  Rollins,  who  cre¬ 
ates  metal  sculptures  and  has  been  in  the  craft 
business  for  eight  years,  says  that  even  though 
his  accountant  prepares  his  tax  return,  he’s 
responsible  for  saving  all  receipts. 

“1  keep  up  with  all  of  our  expenses  and 
income  and  save  all  the  receipts  and  documen¬ 
tation  during  the  year,”  says  Rollins. 

The  IRS  requires  you  to  save  all  receipts  for 
deductible  expenditures  in  excess  of  $75  and 
for  lodging  costs  of  any  amount.  Make  sure  the 
receipt  minimally  has  the  business  purpose, 
place,  date  and  amount  of  the  expense. 

You  also  must  keep  a  mileage  log  to  include 
date,  beginning  and  ending  mileage  and  trip 
location  for  all  business-related  use  of  your 
vehicle.  On  a  simil^ir  note,  you  should  save  all 
of  your  check  statements  and  prior  years’  tax 
returns  for  seven  years. 

6.  Schedule  C  mistakes:  Since  most 
craft  businesses  are  structured  as  sole  propri¬ 
etorships,  the  Schedule  C  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Form  1040  filing.  It’s  recommended  that  you 
use  a  cash  basis  (as  opposed  to  accrual)  for 
accounting.  Cash-basis  record  keeping  is  much 
easier  and  you  can  write  off  all  expenses  as 
they  are  incurred. 

In  the  income  section,  you  need  to  record 
all  revenue  sources  (including  cash  sales  from 
shows),  as  well  as  the  direct  costs  associated 
with  producing  your  craft  items.  While  there 
are  over  20  line  items  in  the  expense  section  of 
Schedule  C,  there  are  three  that  warrant  men¬ 
tion. 

First,  don’t  forget  that  you  can  write  off 
equipment  expenses  of  up  to  $24,000  in  the 
year  incurred,  rather  than  having  to  depreci¬ 
ate  them  over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  as  is 
otherwise  required. 

Second,  make  sure  you  keep  a  good  record 
of  employee-related  expenses  (even  family 
members),  such  as  commissions  and  fees,  con¬ 
tract  labor,  benefits  and  wages. 

Third,  if  you  claim  a  deduction  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  use  of  a  section  of  your  home,  it  must  be 
used  exclusively  for  your  craft  business.  So. 
you  can’t  just  write  off  the  space  taken  up  by 
your  dining  room  table. 

I  “I  don’t  write  off  any  part  of  my  house,” 
Rollins  .says.  “My  tax  man  advised  me  not  to 
because  of  the  valuation  and  documentation 
issues." 

7.  Skipping  the  tax  worksheets: 

I  Many  craft  business  owners  skip  the  work- 
I  sheets  included  in  the  IRS  instruction  booklet, 
becau.se  they  don’t  have  to  be  filed  with  the  tax 
j  return.  Bad  idea.  Failure  to  fill  these  out  will 
I  almost  certainly  result  in  an  error  in  your  com¬ 
putation  of  the  amount  of  tax  owed. 

There  are  over  two-dozen  worksheets  that 
might  be  applicable,  but  the  most  common  are 
for  Alternative  Minimum  Tax,  Capital  Gains, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Deductible  and  nondeductible  expenses 


Deductible  Expenses 

•  Advertising 

•  Bad  debts 

•  Bank  fees 

•  Books,  computer  disks  and  CDs 

•  Car  and  truck  expenses 

•  Commissions  and  fees 

•  Consultant  fees 

•  Cost  of  goods  sold 

•  Depreciation 

•  Dues  for  trade  associations 

•  Employee  benefits 

•  Gifts  to  customers  and  suppliers 

•  Industry  directories 

•  Insurance 

•  Interest 

•  Legal  and  professional 

•  Meals  and  entertainment 

•  Office  expenses 

•  Pension  and  profit-sharing 

•  Postage 

•  Rent 

•  Repairs  and  maintenance 

•  Supplies  and  materials 

•  Taxi  costs  on  business  trips 

•  Trade  shows 

•  Travel  expenses 

•  Utilities 

•  Voice  mail 

•  Wages 


Non-Deductible  Expenses 

•  Capital  expenditures  (in  excess  of 

$24,000) 

•  Charitable  contributions  by  a  busi¬ 

ness  that  is  not  a  C-Corporation 

•  Clothing 

•  Country  club  and  social  club  dues 

•  Commuting  expenses 

•  Draws  to  the  owner  (non-wage 

related) 

•  Estate  tax 

•  Federal  income  tax 

•  Fines  incurred  for  violations  of  the 

law 

•  Gift  tax 

•  Gifts  to  employees  or  business 

contacts  valued  at  more  than  $25 

•  Goodwill  and  other  intangible  as¬ 

sets  (cannot  be  fully  deducted  in 
the  tax  year  in  which  incurred) 

•  Inheritance  tax 

•  Life  insurance  premiums  if  the 

business  or  owner  is  a  direct  or 
indirect  beneficiary 

•  Lobbying  expenses 

•  Personal,  living  or  family  expenses 

•  Political  contributions 

•  Professional  examination 

expenses 

•  Tax  penalty  payments 
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Tax  Time 


Tax  extensions:  Good,  and  good  for  you 


By  June  Walker 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Crafts  Report 

Your  sister  has  a  spring  wedding  planned 
and  you're  the  maid  of  honor.  But  April  15  is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  there’s  no  time  to 
think  taxes  right  now.  Or,  when  you  and  Gail 
broke  up  last  week,  you  left  your  tax  records 
at  her  house.  You'd  prefer  to  let  the  storm  pass 
before  you  stop  by  to  pick  up  your  things. 

Or,  one  craft  show  has  followed  another  so 
quickly  that  you  haven’t  found  time  even 
to  look  at  your  mail,  much  less  get  your  tax 
records  together. 

Will  any  of  these  reasons  for  filing  late 
pass  muster  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice?  An  unnecessary  question,  because  you 
don’t  need  a  reason  to  get  permission  to  file 
your  return  as  late  as  Aug.  15.  And  a  simple 
reason  will  give  you  until  Oct.  15  to  file. 

And  here’s  something  most  craftspeople 
don’t  know:  It  may  be  in  your  best  interest  to 
file  your  tax  return  after  the  April  15  deadline. 

What  is  a  tax-return  extension?  Before 
looking  at  the  advantages  to  filing  late  in  the 
year,  let’s  look  at  how  tax-return  extensions 
work. 

Tax  returns  are  due  April  15.  An  extension 
gives  you  more  time  to  file  your  return  -  but 
does  not  give  more  time  to  pay  your  taxes. 
Your  taxes  for  2004  are  due  by  April  15.  2005. 

There  are  two  extensions  offered  from  the 
IRS.  An  automatic  extension  gives  you  until 
Aug.  15  to  file.  And  what  I  call  the  “super” 
extension  gives  you  until  Oct.  15.  You  may 
also  need  to  file  a  state  extension. 

Automatic  extension 

Form  4868:  Application  for  Automatic 
Extension  of  Time  must  be  filed  by  April  15. 
Filing  this  form  -  apd  you’ll  receive  no  con¬ 
firmation  of  receipt  from  the  IRS  —  gives  you 
until  Aug.  1 5  to  file  your  return. 

You  can  download  the  form  from  the  IRS  site 
or  file  online  or  by  phone. 

With  the  help  of  your  tax  pro,  estimate 
your  total  tax  for  2004.  If  your  pro  can’t  be 
reached,  estimate  it  yourself,  using  tax  returns 
of  previous  years  as  a  guide.  For  instance,  if 
you  made  25  percent  more  in  2004  than  in 
2003,  pay  at  least  25  percent  more  in  taxes. 

If  you  made  less,  pay  less.  Come  up  with  a 


total  tax  liability.  It’s  best  to  overestimate  the  tax 
you’ll  owe. 

On  the  extension,  write  that  total  tax  liability 
on  lines  4  and  9.  Then  on  line  5,  write  how  much 
tax  you’ve  already  paid,  via  withholding  and/or 
estimated  payments.  Write  the  amount  you  owe, 
if  any,  on  line  6.  Pay  the  balance  due  or  as  much 
of  it  as  you  can.  Write  the  amount  you’re  paying 
on  line  10. 

If  you  can’t  pay  the  balance  due,  you’ll  be 
charged  penalty  and  interest  on  the  unpaid  por¬ 
tion  when  you  file  your  return.  The  amount  of 
penalty  and  interest  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
tax  you  owe. 

Always  file  an  extension,  even  if  you  cannot 
pay  the  full  balance  due.  And,  come  return  filing 
time,  if  you  still  don’t  have  the  money,  don’t  file 
your  return  late.  File  on  time  and  you  can  pay 
your  tax  later. 

If  you  file  your  return  late,  in  addition  to  any 
late  payment  penalties  and  interest  you  could 
also  be  hit  with  a  late  filing  penalty. 

Some  anxious  people  rush  to  pay  their  income 
taxes  by  taking  cash  advances  on  credit  cards. 
That’s  a  foolish  move.  Mastercard  and  Visa  will 
charge  you  more  in  interest  than  will  Uncle  Sam 
-  and  that  includes  IRS  penalties. 

Your  first  estimated  payment  for  2005  taxes 
is  also  due  on  April  15.  If  money  is  too  tight  for 
you  to  pay  both  the  balance  due  for  2004  and 
the  2005  estimated,  it’s  better  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  due  on  your  previous  year’s  tax.  Uncle 
Sam  will  charge  you  less  if  you  owe  for  this  year 
than  if  you  owe  for  last  year.  If  necessary,  your 
tax  pro  can  adjust  your  2005  estimated  payments 
when  preparing  your  tax  return. 

The  super  extension 

Form  2688;  Application  for  Additional  Exten¬ 
sion  of  Time  To  File  mu.st  be  filed  by  Aug-  IS 
and  gives  you  until  Oct.  15  to  file  your  return. 

For  this  super  extension  you  need  to  give  a 
reason  for  requesting  more  time.  “My  accountant 
is  too  busy”  is  not  an  acceptable  reason.  “Work 
commitments  prevented  timely  filing”  is  a  good 
reason.  “Work-related  travel  prevented  filing  by 
the  due  date”  is  a  good  reason.  “Family  illness” 
is  a  distressing  but  good  reason. 

The  IRS  will  send  you  a  notice  that  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  more  filing  time  has  been  approved. 

By  the  way,  the  IRS  will  waive  penalties  for 
late  filing  and  late  payment  if  the  failure  is  due 


to  reasonable  cause  and  not  willful  neglect. 
Death,  illness,  divorce,  fire  and  theft  are  rea¬ 
sonable  causes.  Talk  to  your  tax  pro  if  any  of 
these  kinds  of  events  prevented  your  paying 
i  or  filing  on  time. 

The  benefits  of  an  extension 

Ignore  the  old  husbands’  tale  that 
filing  an  extension  sets  the  IRS  computers 
whirring  and  the  screen  flashing  “Audit  this 
return!”  Not  so. 

An  extension  gives  you  more  time  to 
collect  and  review  your  material.  And,  even 
if  you’re  an  early  bird  and  have  your  return 
completed  by  the  end  of  February,  it’s  better 
for  you  -  a  self-employed  craftsperson  -  to 
hold  that  return  for  a  little  marination. 

Here’s  why:  Most  taxpayers  think  there’s 
only  one  way  to  prepare  a  tax  return,  one 
way  to  take  a  deduction.  Tax  pros  know  that 
income  and  deductions  can  be  treated  in  a 
number  of  ways.  If  your  tax  pro  understands 
the  self-employed  life,  she’s  equipped  to 
make  those  choices  to  your  tax  advantage. 
And  many  of  her  choices  for  2004  may 
depend  upon  your  income  and  expenses  in 
2005.  The  later  into  2005  the  more  you’ll 
know  about  2005. 

For  instance,  a  substantially  higher 
income  in  2005  than  in  2004  may  warrant 
a  fuller  deduction  in  2005  for  equipment 
purchased  in  2004.  Or,  with  a  high  2004 
income  you  might  find  it  to  your  tax 
advantage  to  reduce  your  income  for  that 
year  with  a  hefty  contribution  to  your  self- 
employed  pension.  If  you  don’t  have  the 
money  right  now  to  put  into  that  pension, 
an  extension  gives  you  until  October 
2005  to  come  up  with  your  2004  pension 

contribution. 

Take  your  time  and  talk  with  your  tax 
professional  about  the  possibilities  of  craft¬ 
ing  a  brighter  tax  picture. 

June  Walker  is  the  author  of  Self- 
employed  Tax  Solutions  (Globe  Pequot 
Press).  To  learn  more  and  to  receive  a 
list  of  “Examples  of  Typical  and  Unusual 
Self-employed  Business  Expenses,”  visit 
www.junewalkeroniine.com.  This  story  is 
reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Febru¬ 
ary  2005  issue  of  The  Crafts  Report. 


Tax  mistakes  to  avoid  (continued) 


Self-Empioyment  Tax.  Earned  Income  Credit, 
j  Tuition  and  Fees  Deduction,  Home  Sale  Work- 
j  .sheet  and  Child  Tax  Credits. 

8.  Failure  to  use  the  right  forms: 

Don’t  get  in  such  a  hurry  to  mail  the  return 
that  you  use  the  wrong  forms,  or  omit  some 
altogether. 

The  most  important  thing  you  can  do  to 
avoid  errors  is  to  keep  last  year’s  return  at  your 
side  as  you  work  on  the  current  year’s  (even 
j  if  you’re  just  gathering  information  for  your 
accountant).  This  should  help  you  remember  all 
applicable  forms,  worksheets  and  schedules. 

But  don’t  assume  that  you  should  file  with 
the  same  forms  under  the  same  tax  status  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  For  instance,  if  you’ve 
been  filing  Form  1040EZ  with  Schedule  C-EZ, 
but  your  income  and  deductions  are  increasing 
each  year,  you  could  very  well  save  tax  dollars 
by  switching  to  Form  1040  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  schedules  such  as  Schedule  C. 

As  for  tax  status,  it’s  pretty  simple  if  you’re 
single,  but  you’ll  have  options  if  you’re  mar¬ 
ried.  The  rule  of  thumb  for  married  craft  busi¬ 
ness  owners  is  to  file  with  a  “Married,  Filing 
Jointly”  status,  but  you  should  check  with  your 
accountant  to  make  sure  you  choose  the  most 
advantageous  filing  status. 


9.  Messing  up  the  numbers:  While 

you  don’t  have  to  be  a  mathematician  to  correctly 
prepare  and/or  complete  a  tax  return,  you  do 
need  to  get  the  numbers  right. 

First,  make  sure  you  use  the  correct  identifica¬ 
tion  number.  If  your  craft  business  is  a  simple 
one-person  .shop,  then  you  simply  use  your 
Social  Security  Number.  However,  as  soon  as 
you  hire  even  one  employee,  you  need  to  obtain 
an  Employer  Identification  Number.  While  this  is 
relatively  easy  to  do  (you  can  call  800-8293676 
to  obtain  one),  it’s  much  harder  if  you  don’t  real¬ 
ize  it’s  needed  until  April  14. 

Second,  check  and  re-check  all  math  computa¬ 
tions.  This  includes  the  math  on  the  tax  return, 
as  well  as  on  the  worksheets  and  side  papers  you 
use  to  total  receipts  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion. 

If  you  make  math  mistakes  on  the  return 
itself,  you  might  receive  a  surprise  bill  from  the 
IRS  when  the  error  is  discovered.  And  while 
you  don’t  have  to  mail  in  the  worksheets  or  side 
papers  with  the  return,  they  are  required  in  the 
event  of  an  audit. 

10.  Improper  accounting  for 
sales  tax:  While  not  directly  related  to  income 
taxes,  the  sales  tax  collection  process  is  one  of 


the  most  misunderstood  and  mistake-ridden 
tax-related  areas  for  craft  business  owners. 

I  Sales  taxes  vary  by  state  and  are  collect¬ 
ed  at  the  retail  point-of-sale.  You  must  ap- 
!  ply  for  a  .sales  permit  in  each  state  in  which 
I  you  do  business.  Make  sure  you  know  the 
collection  and  remittance  requirements  that 
I  you  must  follow  in  your  respective  state. 

One  craftsperson  told  me  that  there  are 
I  two  ways  to  handle  sales  tax  when  it  comes 
I  to  dealing  with  customers:  1 )  Collect  the 
tax  on  top  of  the  sale  to  the  customer;  or 
2)  add  the  sales  tax  into  the  initial  price 
j  quoted. 

I  Tax  season  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  time  of 
fear  and  trepidation.  Avoid  these  10  mis¬ 
takes  at  tax  time,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
reduce  your  stress  level  during  the  first  15 
days  of  April.  Not  only  will  this  be  better 
for  your  health,  but  you  might  just  save  a 
few  dollars  on  your  tax  bill. 

J.  Tol  Broome,  Jr.  has  written  on  busi¬ 
ness  topics  in  Nationis  Business,  The 
Writer,  Bank  Management  and  various 
trade  publications.  This  article  appeared 
in  the  February  2005  issue  of  The  Crafts 
Report;  visit  www.craftsreport.com  for 
information. 
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Website 
showcases 
visual  art 

ArtistsRegister. 
com  showcases 
visual  art  by  art¬ 
ists  who  are  U.S. 
residents  and 
work  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines.  The 
website  serves 
to  connect  the 
artists  and  their 
work  with  private 
collectors,  gallery 
owners,  interior 
designers,  corpo¬ 
rate  art  buyers, 
public  art  admin¬ 
istrators  and  art 
enthusiasts  in 
general. 

Selected  art¬ 
ists,  including  fel¬ 
lowship  winners 
or  other  state-lev¬ 
el  award-winning 
artists  throughout 
the  West  are  also 
featured. 

The  website, 
which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  West¬ 
ern  States  Arts 
Federation,  seeks 
to  provide  an  af¬ 
fordable  market¬ 
ing  tool  for  visual 
artists  and  easy- 
to-use  navigation 
tools  for  visitors 
to  locate  them. 

ArtistsRegis- 
ter.com  offers  a 
place  to  col¬ 
lect  and  review 
artwork,  and 
constantly  up¬ 
dated  information 
about  events  and 
opportunities  hap¬ 
pening  on  local  to 
national  levels. 

ArtistsRegister. 
com  may  be  used 
to:  find  art:  collect 
art  in  My  Gal¬ 
lery;  learn  about 
participating  state 
agencies;  find  or 
post  information 
about  upcoming 
openings  and 
exhibits,  special 
announcements 
or  artist  oppor¬ 
tunities;  order 
mailing  lists;  and 
read  professional 
development 
articles. 
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eNews 

informs 

nonprofits 

The  Montana 
Non-Profit  As¬ 
sociation  (MNA) 
publishes  the 
MNA  eNews,  a 
source  of  timely 
information  on 
all  things  non¬ 
profit  in  Montana, 
including  training 
events,  funding 
opportunities, 
and  new  services 
available  through 
MNA  and  Its  part¬ 
ners.  The  eNews 

goes  out  on  ot 
around  the  first  of 


each  month. 

MNA  is  a  mem¬ 
bership  organiza¬ 
tion  that  pro¬ 
motes  a  stronger 
nonprofit  sector,  a 
supportive  public 
climate,  and  the 
ability  of  nonprof¬ 
its  to  accomplish 
their  missions. 
MNA  addresses 
its  mission 
through  advocacy 
and  public  policy; 
access  to  afford¬ 
able  goods  and 
services;  research 
and  education  on 
issues  of  critical 
importance;  train¬ 
ing,  professional 
development,  and 
technical  as¬ 
sistance;  sector 
leadership  and 
convening;  and 
strategic  commu¬ 
nications. 

To  submit  infor¬ 
mation  for  eNews, 
e-mail  details  to 
bmagee®  mtnon- 
protit.org  by  the 
20th  of  the  month 
preceding  publica¬ 
tion.  For  member¬ 
ship  information, 
contact  MNA  at 
406-449-3717  or 


info@mtnonprofit. 

org. 


Board  Business 


How  boards  boost 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Nonprofit  Board  Report  [ 

Here’s  what  Nonprofit  Board  Report  (NPR)  j 

readers  are  saying  is  one  of  the  most  important  j 
ways  board  members  serve  their  organization:  i 

acting  as  ambassadors  for  the  nonprofit  in  the 
community.  ' 

By  getting  the  word  out  about  the  nonprof-  ! 

it’s  work,  board  members:  i 

•  Raise  awareness  about  the  organization’s  j 

mission,  and  I 

•  Lay  the  groundwork  for  future  fundraising 
efforts. 

There  are  many  ways  board  members  can 
help  “market”  the  nonprofit.  In  fact,  just 
about  any  time  they  mention  the  organization, 
they’re  doing  important  PR  work. 

In  addition,  here  are  some  ways  board 
members  are  helping  raise  awareness  about 
their  nonprofit’s  work. 

Hone  the  'elevator  speech' 

How  often  are  board  members  called  upon  j 
to  give  a  quick  spiel  about  the  nonprofit’s 
activities?  Frequently. 

So  it’s  crucial  that  members  find  a  way  to 
talk  about  the  nonprofit’s  mission  that  feels 
comfortable. 

To  do  that,  they  may  want  to; 

•  Spend  time  during  a  meeting  drafting  a 
short  explanation  of  the  organization’s  mis¬ 
sion; 

•  Share  it  with  other  board  members  by 
swapping  versions  or  reading  it  aloud;  and 

•  Critique  and  refine  it  until  board  members  i 

feel  comfortable  saying  it.  j 

TTiat  way,  iyounti  mambcrs  can  fed  con-  ) 

fident  about  their  response  when  a  friend  or  i 
colleague  asks,  “So,  whai  are  you  up  lo  these 
days?” 

Board  members  can  also  help  market  the 
nonprofit  by  raising  its  profile. 

Keep  raising  the  subject 

Some  board  members  do  this  informally, 
by  handing  out  informational  materials  on  a 
regular  basis.  Key:  Look  for  new  places  to  dis¬ 
tribute  materials,  e.g.,  in  church  or  synagogue, 
at  the  public  library  etc. 

Additional  ideas: 

1.  Plan  an  informational  event  at  a  local 
company.  Board  members  can  talk  about  the 
nonprofit’s  work  and  even  recruit  volunteers. 

2.  Create  a  public  service  announcement 

-  in  print  or  on  the  radio. 

3.  Rent  space  on  a  billboard,  if  appropri¬ 
ate.  One  NBR  reader  does  this.  He  says  when 
someone  needs  the  services  his  group  pro¬ 
vides,  it  will  be  a  familiar  name. 

4.  Place  an  informational  insert  in  the 
newspaper.  One  NBR  reader  who  took  this 
approach  says  it  boosts  name  recognition 

—  and  can  even  lead  to  donations. 

Tap  into  the  power  of  e-mail 

Even  nonprofits  that  aren’t  raising  money 
on  the  Web  can  harness  the  power  of  e-mail  to 
raise  awareness.  Board  members  can  include 
info  about  the  nonprofit  in  their  signature  line, 
for  instance  -  and  update  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  when  new  developments  occur. 

Success  stories 

Raising  money  for  general 
operations 

It’s  not  easy  raising  money  for  general 
operations. 

Most  donors  want  to  see  exactly  how  their 
money  is  spent  -  preferably  on  programs. 

They  like  their  donation  to  go  to  something 
tangible. 


name  recognition  and  get  donations 


But  nonprofits  need  operating  money,  too. 
This  problem  can  pose  a  special  challenge 
when  the  line  between  program  and  operations 
is  really  obvious. 

Put  a  name  on  it 

Jill  Rafferty,  executive  director.  Hureane  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Genessee  County,  Burton,  Ml 

We  came  up  with  the  idea  to  offer  sponsor¬ 
ships  for  a  particular  part  of  our  operations. 

In  our  case,  board  members  ask  donors 
to  sponsor  one  animal  cage  for  $365  a  year. 
Other  nonprofits  could  do  the  same:  A  library 
or  school  could  sponsor  a  cubicle  or  computer. 
Any  wall  or  area  in  a  building  can  get  spon¬ 
sored  in  the  same  way. 

The  result:  better  funding  for  our  opera¬ 
tions  and  less  pressure  to  find  funding  for 
those  all-important  underpinnings  of  our 
programs. 

Self-assessments:  How  our 
board  makes  sure  it's  on  track 

Mark  Majek,  board  member.  National  Council 
of  State  Boards  of  Nursing,  Chicago,  IL 
We’ve  always 
felt  it  was  crucial 
for  the  board  to 
work  well  togeth¬ 
er.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  just  so 
many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  get  off¬ 
track:  conflict 
in  personalities, 
digressions  from 

the  mission,  etc. 

There  arc  so  many 

pitfalls  the  typical 
board  has  to  avoid. 

That’s  why  we 
decided  we  needed 
to  confront  these 
issues  head  on. 

We  figured  if  we 
brought  issues  out 
into  the  open,  they  were  less  likely  to  fester 
and  cause  real  problems  down  the  road. 

Here’s  what  we  did. 

1 .  Talk  frankly  after  meetings 

Now  we  hold  a  debriefing  at  the  end  of 
each  board  meeting.  During  that  talk,  we  dis¬ 
cuss  any  issue  from  that  meeting  -  the  good 
and  the  bad,  or  just  our  observations. 

This  might  include  noting  something  that 
was  really  enlightening  and  productive,  or 
something  that  didn’t  go  over  well  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  it  could  have  been  handled 
better.  Anything  is  fair  game,  as  long  as  there 
are  no  personal  attacks. 

These  sessions  let  us  clear  the  air,  if  we 
need  to.  Then  we  can  move  forward  more 
readily. 

2.  Evaluate  each  meeting 

We  leave  time  at  the  end  of  each  meeting 
for  a  more  general  meeting  evaluation.  It  cov¬ 
ers  specific  issues,  like: 

Did  we  stay  out  of  day-to-day  operations? 
And  did  our  decisions  reflect  our  mission? 

3.  Assess  board  every  year 

These  discussions  and  meeting  evaluations 
stem  from  our  board  self-assessments.  By 
policy,  our  board  assesses  itself  every  year. 

For  example,  this  might  be  a  longer  self-as¬ 
sessment  with  surveys  filled  out  in  advance. 
We’d  be  looking  at  whether  we’ve  met  our 
goals  and  considering  our  progress  in  relation 
to  past  self-assessments. 

Result:  Focus  on  policy 

As  a  result  of  these  assessments,  our  board 
keeps  its  focus  on  the  big  picture  -  policy  is¬ 
sues  and  strategies. 


Plus,  newer  board  members  “mature” 
more  quickly  in  their  role  on  the  board.  The 
reason?  They  see  us  as  a  team,  with  individu¬ 
al  board  members  making  their  own  valuable 
contributions. 

Raising  money  today 

Scott  Stevenson,  president,  Stevenson,  Inc., 

I  and  former  VP  of  Institutional  Advancement 
at  Briar  Cliff  University,  spoke  at  Fund  Raising 
Day  in  Washington,  DC.,  and  suggested  three 
fast  ways  to  cultivate  donor  relationsships. 

Finding  ways  to  impress  donors  always 
rates  high  on  board  members’  priority  lists 
-  especially  when  ideas  are  related  to  the 
nonprofit’s  mission. 

The  key  to  success,  a  top  fundraising 
expert  recently  told  us,  is  creating  unique 
relationship-building  opportunities.  So  for 
new  tools  to  add  to  your  cultivation  toolbox, 
consider  these  ideas: 

1.  Link  interests  to  current  events. 

When  board  members  leam  a  prospect  is 
interested  in  a  specific  topic,  they  can  create 
an  event  or  appeal  that  links  the  interest  to  a 
holiday  or  observation.  Check  places  such  as 
Chases  Calendar  of 
Events  (www.chases. 
com),  which  lists 
sports  events,  special 
holidays  and  famous 
people’s  birthdays. 

2.  Personal  com¬ 
munication. 

Give  personal 
attention  to  donors 
whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Example:  If  a 
member  sends  out 
a  special  report  or 
magazine,  attach 
a  note  referring  to 
an  article  of  special 
interest. 

3.  Build  bonds 
with  field  trips. 

Group  experi¬ 
ences  are  an  ideal  way  to  build  bonds  and 
loyalty.  Example:  field  trips  for  high-end 
givers. 

Idea  of  the  month:  Budget 
board  giving 

Each  month  NBR  highlights  one  idea  to 
give  board  members  hands-on  involve¬ 
ment  in  fundraising. 

It  always  helps  to  see  things  in  black  and 
white,  and  board  giving  is  no  exception. 
That’s  one  reason  some  boards  are  making 
it  a  point  to  put  their  own  contributions  as  a 
line  item  in  the  nonprofit’s  budget.  The  board 
donations  are  separate  from  money  they  help 
raise. 

When  board  members  pledge  a  specific 
amount  each  year,  it  makes  the  pledge  seem 
more  formal.  So  it’s  more  likely  each  board 
member  will  feel  obligated  to  make  good  on 
his  or  her  commitment. 

Different  standards  of  giving 

To  achieve  full  board  participation,  some 
boards  set  a  particular  donation  amount. 
Others  set  different  standards,  like  giving  “a 
personally  significant  donation.” 

Whatever  the  standard,  with  a  line  in  the 
budget  for  board  giving,  the  board  is  more 
likely  to  come  through  with  contributions  for 
the  nonprofit. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  The  Nonprofit  Board  Report, 
December  2004,  370  Technology  Drive, 
Malvern,  PA  19355,  800-220-5000. 
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Readers'  problems:  From  copyrights  to  copying  art 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2004 

As  I  have  always  said  in  this  series  of 
articles,  I  am  interested  in  hearing  from  read¬ 
ers  about  what  is  going  on  with  them  and  the 
day-to-day  problems  that  artists,  galleries 
and  collectors  encounter.  What  affects  one  is 
probably  of  interest  to  others,  so  feel  free  to 
continue  writing  and  calling.  With  all  the  scams 
and  other  nonsense,  this  has  been  a  fruitful  few 
weeks  for  calls. 

Here  is  an  interesting  one,  which  prob¬ 
ably  applies  to  many  artists  who  paint  outside. 
Photographers  tend  to  be  very  aggressive  in 
protecting  their  rights  in  their  photography, 
but  a  problem  arises  when  that  photographer 
takes  photos  of  the  artist  and  that  artist’s  work 
without  permission. 

This  is  particularly  a  problem  when  that 
photo  later  appears  in  a  magazine  or  brochure. 
The  artist  is  aggrieved  because  his  privacy,  and 
maybe  a  copyright,  has  been  violated. 

So,  photographers,  the  same  copyrights  that 
protect  you  also  protect  the  artist  even  if  he  is 
painting  outside  in  a  scenic  area.  Ask  permis¬ 
sion. 

Similarly,  do  not  photograph  artwork  at  an 
art  show  or  gallery  without  first  asking  per¬ 
mission  of  the  artist.  This  is  the  case  even  if 
the  show  is  in  a  public  place  and  outside.  The 
scenery  is  free  but  the  artwork  is  not. 

I  am  hearing  from  more  and  more  of  you 
who  have  had  artwork  taken  from  internet  sites 
for  other  uses  without  permission.  This  applies 
to  paintings,  prints,  sculpture  and  photography, 

SO  virtually  all  artists  arc  affected. 

Copyright  protection  applies  to  the  internet 
just  as  it  does  to  other  uses,  but  the  problem  is 
in  the  enforcement  and  protection.  Some  art¬ 
ists  have  chosen  to  close  their  sites  rather  than 
take  the  chance  of  further  infringement  against 
their  work. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  would  recommend 
such  drastic  action,  but  you  should  simply 
be  aware  that  protection  and  enforcement  of 
artistic  rights  on  the  internet  is  problematic.  In 
part,  this  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  infring¬ 
ers  can  move  from  site  to  site  and  from  state  to 
state  or  country  to  country  with  practically  no 
regulation. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  comments  in 
I  these  articles  about  there  being  no  formula  or 
I  percentage  of  which  one  artist  may  copy  anoth- 
j  er's  work,  1  continue  to  get  calls  from  “artists" 

I  wanting  a  percentage.  One  person  told  me  that 
'  I  was  wrong,  that  her  agent  told  her  that  she 
i  could  copy  work  that  she  sees  in  magazines  or 
art  books  if  she  changes  three  things  or  if  her 
rendition  is  at  least  ten  percent  different  from 
the  original. 


Sure,  go  ahead  and  see  what  happens.  The 
agent  won't  get  sued,  but  the  artist  will. 

There  is  no  percentage  that  you  can  copy 
from  another  artist.  This  is  an  artistic  myth 
that  seems  to  be  gaining  credence  around  the 
country  and  it  must  be  dispelled.  Copying  is 
copying,  period. 

This  does  not  mean  that  just  because  two 
paintings  bear  a  similarity  of  subject  matter  or 
composition,  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other.  There 
is  a  finite  number  of  ways  of  presenting  a  cow¬ 
boy  on  a  horse.  One  artist  just  cannot  copy  the 
version  created  by  another  artist. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  such  a  concep¬ 
tual  problem.  I  think  some  people  are  just  look¬ 
ing  for  the  easy  way  and  copying  is  it.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  about  percentages  of  copying! 

Several  readers  have  asked  about  finding 
compatible  and  interested  lawyers  and  how 
much  to  tell  them.  I  realize  that  many  people 
do  not  like  lawyers,  at  least  until  they  need  one. 

First,  tell  the  lawyer  the  truth.  He  or  she 
cannot  give  you  accurate  advice  without  all  the 
facts.  If  you  are  in  the  wrong,  be  candid  and 
acknowledge  it.  There  are  always  solutions  to 
problems  regardless  of  who  is  at  fault.  But  the 
lawyer  has  to  know  what  he  has  to  work  with. 

Do  not  try  to  fool  your  own  lawyer.  Explain 
fully  your  problem.  Do  not  conceal  information 
from  your  lawyer.  Give  him  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  an  analysis  of  your  situation. 
For  example,  don't  call  the  lawyer  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  logo  you  want  to  design,  and  then 
refu.se  to  tell  him  what  it  is.  That  is  insulting. 

Tell  the  lawyer  your  name.  Neither  I  nor 

most  other  lawyers  1  know  will  talk  to  anony- 

mous  callers.  Make  sure  that  the  lawyer  knows 
that  you  intend  to  pay  for  his  time,  even  if  it 
is  telephone  advice.  Just  as  the  artist  sells  a 
painting  or  sculpture,  the  lawyer  sells  his  time 
and  expertise,  A  five-  or  ten-minute  telephone 
call  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  or  years 
of  stress. 

You  find  a  lawyer  sympathetic  to  you  as  an 
artist  and  interested  in  art-related  legal  issues 
by  asking  other  artists  you  know,  calling  arts 
organizations,  arts  advocacy  groups,  the  state 
bar  association  or  your  state  arts  council.  State 
bar  associations  and  arts  councils  are  usually 
located  at  your  state  capitol  and  can  be  found 
on  the  internet  or  by  telephone  information. 
Many  state  arts  councils  have  lawyers  available 
or  administer  professional  assistance  grants 
designed  for  artists. 

Many  states  also  have  laws  of  benefit  to  art¬ 
ists  and  the  art  world  which  are  not  generally 
known  and  do  not  come  up  in  the  day-to-day 
practice  of  most  lawyers.  Go  to  your  library 
or  get  on  the  internet  and  check  the  indexes  to 
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I  your  state  codes.  Look  under  such  subjects  as 
art,  museum  .services,  bailment,  consignment, 
limited  editions  or  publishing.  There  may  be 
some  little  gems  hidden  in  there. 

1  While  1  am  hesitant  to  raise  this  subject 
j  again,  and  because  it  has  generated  so  much 

response  in  the  past,  /  cneouragc  artlSCS  tO 

I  keep  up  with  where  they  send  their  artwork. 

1  Keep  a  record  of  who  has  your  work  orr 
consignment,  or  what  gallery  the  work  is  in 
or  what  show  or  auction  it  was  sent  to.  This 
sounds  simplistic,  if  not  patronizing,  but  the 
problem  is  not  uncommon  and  many  galleries 
are  holding  the  work  of  artists  who  seem  to 
have  disappeared. 

Here  is  another  situation  often  mentioned 
to  me  by  collectors  orbuyers  and  it  has 
I  happened  to  me  all  too  often.  While  looking 
I  at  work  in  the  gallery,  one  is  told  that  such 
and  such  artist’s  work  would  be  an  excellent 
investment  in  this  time  of  up  and  down  mar- 
I  kets.  This  issue  has  been  discussed  before  in 
1  this  magazine  and  is  another  practice  which 
should  be  discouraged.  This  is  an  unsophis- 
'  ticated  manner  of  trying  to  sell  artwork  and 
opens  the  gallery  to  claims  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  possible  violation  of  securities  laws. 
It  also  annoys  serious  buyers. 

!  I  am  not  picking  on  galleries  in  mention¬ 
ing  this  point,  because  many  artists  them- 
I  selves  make  the  same  claims  in  trying  to  sell 
their  own  work. 


Beware  of  scams 

By  Bill  Frazier, 

Attorney  and  Chairman, 

Montana  Arts  Council 

I  am  offering  this  as  a  follow-up  to  the  several  articles  I  have 
written  regarding  scams  aimed  at  artists,  mostly  over  the  internet. 

1  am  hoping  that  this  will  reach  additional  artists  who  may  not 
have  read  the  articles. 

My  office  is  receiving  several  calls  each  week  from  artists  about 
attempts  to  purchase  their  work  from  buyers  in  various  foreign 
countries,  most  commonly,  Nigeria.  All  of  the  proposals  sound 
about  the  same  and  share  common  threads  about  cashier’s  checks, 
large  additional  amounts  for  shipping,  couriers,  and  sometimes 
various  schemes  with  credit  cards. 

Usually,  the  “buyer"  attempts  to  convey  a  sense  of  urgency, 
indicating  that  the  purcha.se  is  a  gift  for  a  rapidly  approaching 
occasion  and  speed  is  essential.  Often,  a  multiple  purchase  is  sug- 


aimed  at  artists 

gested  by  the  “buyer”  in  an  attempt  to  cajole  the  artist  into  quick 
action. 

Regardless  of  where  the  call  originates,  BEWARE.  Be  suspi¬ 
cious  of  such  offers,  whether  by  e-mail  or  telephone,  and  realize 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  many  legitimate  purchases  of  west¬ 
ern  artwork  from  such  places  as  Nigeria,  Upper  Volta  and  other 
third-world  countries. 

Similarly,  be  cautious  of  such  calls  and  e-mails  from  any 
foreign  country.  Other  specific  examples  are  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Be  especially  cautious  of  attempts  to  have  you 
cash  cashier’s  checks  and  return  a  portion  of  the  money  with  the 
artwork.  The  cashier’s  checks  are  counterfeit.  Also,  watch  for 
convoluted  shipping  arrangements. 

Thousands  of  these  attempts  are  being  made  and  most  law 
enfomement  agencies  are  aware  of  them,  so  feel  free  to  report 
suspicious  activities. 
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Inside  Arts 
goes  online 

For  the  first 
time,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters 
(Arts  Present¬ 
ers)  is  expand¬ 
ing  access  to 
the  resources  of 
the  performing 
arts  field  with  its 
launch  of  www. 
insidearts.org, 
the  website  for  its 
industry-leading 
magazine.  Inside 
Arts. 

ror  re  years, 
the  bimonthly 
publication  has 
explored  issues 
critical  to  the 
performing  arts. 
The  new  website 
offers  resources 
never  before 
made  available  to 
the  general  public 
in  an  attempt  to 
broaden  access 
to  the  performing 
arts. 

Each  issue  of 
Inside  Arts  intro¬ 
duces  readers 
to  well-known  or 
unfamiliar  artists, 
challenges  and 
resources  in  the 
field,  and  news 
from  the  industry. 
Readers  learn 
who  the  play¬ 
ers  are  and  how 
decisions  are 
made  about  what 
is  performed 
on  America's 
stages:  the 
magazine  also 
explores  political 
and  economic 
issues,  trends 
in  fundraising, 
arts  education 
and  audience 
development, 
and  more. 

The  website  of¬ 
fers  stories  from 
the  current  issue, 
and  is  developing 
an  archive.  For 
details,  visit  www. 
insidearts.org. 
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Newsletter 
focuses  on 
cultural 
tourism 

Focusing  on 
cultural  tourism 

-  one  of  the 
fastest  growing 
segments  of  the 
travel  industry 

-  the  Travel 
Arts  Partnership 
(TAP)  newsletter 
is  designed  to 
spur  productive 
partnerships 
between 
cultural/heritage 

and  travel 
professionals. 

The  e-news- 
letter,  which 
debuted  in 
February  2003, 
is  published 
every  two 
months  by  the 
Art  Knowledge 
Corporation,  in 
partnership  with 
the  Arts  and 
Business  Council 
Inc. 

The  January/ 
February  2005 
issue  covered 
surveys, 
statistics  and 
data;  offered  a 
case  study  of 
a  successful 
cultural  tourism 
initiative;  and 
reported  on 
a  variety  of 
newsworthy 
items  from 
throughout  the 
United  States, 
including 
community- 
based  cultural 
tourism  efforts, 
government  and 
the  arts  and 
major  cultural 
events. 

To  sign  up 
for  the  free 
newsletter,  visit 
www.travel 
artspartnership. 
com;  e-mail 
info@travelarts 
partnership.com. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


The  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead 
are  accepting  applications  to  participate  in  their 
Summer  Show  and  Sale,  July  22-24, 2005,  on  the 
courthouse  lawn  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Call  406-881- 
4288,  DEADLINE;  May  20,  2005, 

Seeking  Montana  glass  artists  and  enthusiasts 
to  form  a  “loose  confederate.”  The  Montana  Art 
Glass  Inception  Committee  is  having  a  weekend 
of  glass  art  displays,  demonstrations,  supplies  and 
artists’  skillsOct.  1  -2, 2005,  in  Great  Falls,  MT,  The 
purpose  of  the  weekend  is  to  promote  art  glass  in 
the  state  of  Montana,  and  to  discuss  the  creation  of 
a  state-wide  glass  artists’  association.  If  interested, 
or  to  learn  more,  contact  John  Danks,  427  Belt 
Creek  Rd.,  Belt,  MT594 1 2;  406-277-3366;  e-mail; 
bldanks@3rivers.net. 

Artists  wanted  for  the  Butte  Art  Walk  2005.  Be 
a  Phantom  Artist  in  Butte  for  the  May  1 2, 2005  Art 
Walk,  “Ceramics.”  Free  Phantom  Gallery  provided. 
For  more  info,  visit  www.aroundbutte.com  or  e- 
mail;  philipkunz@hotmail.com. 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  announces  its 
Interpretations  2005,  to  be  held  June  3-Aug,  29. 
2005,  at  the  Arts  Chateau,  in  Butte,  MT.  All  visual 
media  artists  are  invited  to  submit.  Juror  is  Loren 
Kovich.  For  prospectus,  send#  10  S  ASF  to  MIA,  PO 
Box 4794,  Butte,  MT  59702.  For  more  information. 
™ii  406-728-1337.  DEADLINE:  May  2,  2005. 

Summerfest  2005  is  sponsoring  a  t-shirt  design 
contest  with  a  $200  prize  for  this  year’s  winner. 
People  of  all  ages  and  levels  of  expertise  are 
encouraged  to  enter.  The  design  should  reflect 
Summerfest  activities  which  include  a  fishing 
derby,  outdoor  arts  and  crafts  booths,  dancing, 
music,  swimming,  food  and  refreshments  all  held 
at  Sacajawea  Park  along  the  Yellowstone  River  in 
Livingston,  MT.  Entry  forms  with  the  complete 
details  for  entry  are  available  at  the  Livingston 
Recreation  Department  in  the  Civic  Center, 
406-222-8 1 55  or  the  Livingston  Utility  Office,  330 
Bennett  St.  in  Livingston,  406-222-1142. 

The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT.  has  several  | 
openings  for  artists  for  summer  shows.  The  gallery  j 
is  also  booking  musicians  for  April  and  beyond. 
Call  406-246-2787 

1 

Sculpture  Without  Walls  is  a  public  exhibit  of  | 
outdoor  sculptures  displayed  year-round  in  Moses 
Lake.  WA,  and  is  open  to  all  artists  in  the  Pacific  | 
Northwest,  For  more  information  or  a  prospectus, 
visit  www.mlrec.com,  or  call  509-766-9395.  ! 
DEADLINE:  April  1 5.  2005.  j 

Expressions  West,  an  annual  juried  competition  for 
painters  residing  in  the  13  western  United  States, 
will  be  held  May  20-Julyl3,  2005,  at  the  Coos 
Art  Museum  in  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Exhibition  is  non- 
thematic;  works  must  be  oils,  acrylics,  watercolors 
or  pastels  and  recent  works  created  within  the  last 
18  months.  First  prize  is  $5,000  purchase  award, 
second  prize  $3,000  and  third  prize  $2,000.  All 
information  can  be  found  at  www.coosart.org/ 
call2art.html.  DEADLINE:  March  19,  2005. 

I 

Big  Mountain  Commercial  As.sociation  (BMCA) 
announces  a  call  for  poster  entries  for  its  sixth 
annual  Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival.  The 
summer  festival  is  to  be  held  July  16-17,  2005, 
and  includes  an  arts  and  craft  show,  musical 
performances  and  performance  art.  The  prize¬ 
winning  artist  will  receive  $700  for  their  work 
which  will  be  reproduced  as  the  2005  Big  Mountain 
Summer  Festival  poster.  The  theme  for  entries  to 
the  poster  contest  should  relate  to  Big  Mountain  in 
the  summertime.  All  interested  artisans  can  obtain 
information  and  an  application  by  contacting  Ruth 
E.  Lane,  President.  Big  Mountain  Commercial 


Association,  3891  Big  Mountain  Road,  #137, 
i  Whitefish,  MT  59937;  406-862-7227;  e-mail; 
j  ruth@digisys.net.  DEADLINE;  April  30,  2005. 

i 

! 

'  Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association  (BMCA) 
announces  a  call  for  entries  for  its  sixth  annual 
1  Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival.  The  summer 
festival  is  to  be  held  July  1 6- 1 7, 2005,  and  includes 
an  arts  and  craft  show,  musical  performances 
and  performance  art.  Artisans  in  all  media  are 
encouraged  to  apply  to  this  Juried  art  and  craft 
show.  Booth  fees  are  $50  for  a  10x10  space.  All 
interested  artisans  can  obtain  information  and  an 
application  by  contacting  Ruth  E.  Lane,  President, 
Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association,  3891  Big 
Mountain  Road.  #137,  Whitefish,  MT  59937;  406- 
1  862-7227;  e-mail:  ruth@digisys.net.  DEADLINE: 
June  1 , 2005, 

Inland  Crafts  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  participation  in  the  23rd  annual  sale  and  exhibit 
at  the  Spokane  Convention  Center,  Spokane,  WA. 
Exhibition  dates  are  Nov,  11-13,  2005.  To  obtain 
complete  information  about  this  event  and  to 
download  all  necessary  Jury  materials  log  on  to  www. 
inlandcrafts.org,  ore-mail:  ginaf@inlandcrafts.org. 
DEADLINE:  April  2,  2005. 

The  31st  Annual  Sidewalk  Art  Mart  will  be  held 
July  1 5- 1 7, 2005,  in  Helena,  MT,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mount  Helena  Music  Festival.  Exhibitors  and 
food  vendors  are  needed.  Register  on-line  at  www. 
downtownhelena.com  or  call  406-447-1535. 

^  Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  its  23rd 
Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition  Watermedia  2005, 
which  will  be  held  Oct.  4-29,  2005.Watermedia 
art  includes  watercolor,  gouache,  acrylic,  inks 
and  collage  on  watercolor  paper  or  board.  Juror 

of  selection  and  awards  is  Frank  Francese.  Over 
$5,000  in  cash  and  merchandise  awards.  For  a 
prospectus  send  a  #10  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  Vickie  Lynn  Johnson,  Watermedia 
Chair,  PO  Box  2605,  Missoua.  MT  59806. 
DEADLINE:  May  1,  2005, 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  is  gearing  up 
for  the  2005  Summerfair,  an  annual  Juried  arts 
and  crafts  festival  to  be  held  July  9-10  at  North 
Park  in  Billings,  MT.  The  museum  is  looking  for 
I  community  volunteers  to  work  at  the  festival  in 
I  the  food  booths,  the  children’s  activity  area,  and 
j  traffic  and  environment  committees.  Also  needed 
are  volunteer  entertainers  -  singers,  dancers. 

!  instrumental  groups,  clowns,  mimes.  Jugglers,  and 
i  artists  to  demonstrate  skills.  Volunteers  of  time  or 
I  talents  should  contact  Kim  Albright  at  406-256- 
j  6804  ext.  239,  Artists  interested  in  having  a  booth 
j  may  contact  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  406- 
I  256-6804.  DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS 
j  FOR  JURYING:  March  12,  2005. 

I  The  Rocky  Mountain  International  Roundup 

provides  an  opportunity  for  businesses,  destinations 
and  attractions  within  the  region  to  meet  face-to-face 
with  targeted  tour  operators  from  Europe  and  around 
the  world  who  specifically  want  to  do  business  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota  and  Idaho.  The 
Roundup  will  be  held  April  14-16,  2005,  in  Boise, 
ID.  Two  marketplaces  are  offered.  Space  is  limited, 
so  register  early  to  reserve  your  marketplace.  To 
download  acopy  of  the  registration,  visit  www.rmi- 
realamerica.com.  DEADLINE:  March  1 , 2005. 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  invites  fine  artists 
and  crafters.  musicians  and  entertainers,  and  food 
vendors  to  Join  the  27th  annual  celebration  of 
the  arts  Aug.  6-7,  2005  in  Bigfork,  MT.  For  an 
application  call  406-881-4636  or  download  at 
www.bigforkfestivalofthearts.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,2005. 

TheHockadayM  useum  ofArt’s37‘'’annualArts 
in  the  Park  has  applications  available.  This  Juried 
art  fair  will  beheld  July  22-24, 2005,  in  Kalispell’s 
Depot  Park.  It  is  open  to  all  artists  and  craftspeople 
producing  original  and  handcrafted  work.  Abenefit 
for  the  Hockaday  Museum,  Arts  in  the  Park  is 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  Is  Intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  Information  either  by 
Its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  Insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  Information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  Information 
or  any  other  linked  Information  presented, 
referenced  or  Implied.  All  critical  Information 
should  be  Independently  verified. 


Northwest  Montana’s  largest  and  longest- 
running  art  and  entertainment  fair  with  arts  and 
crafts  booths,  food,  music  and  entertainment. 
Applications  and  more  information  are  available 
at  www.hockadaymuseum.org,  or  by  calling 
406-755-5268.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2005. 

The  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center 

announces  a  call  for  artists  in  all  media  to  submit 
entries  for  its  Summer  Selected  Artists  Show 
Program.  Show  dates  are  in  June  and  August. 
To  obtain  an  application  form  and  prospectus, 
write  the  B.  A.C.C..  Box  734  Bigfork,  MT  599 1 1 
or  ore-mail:  mamie@digisys.net.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2005. 

The  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center 

announces  a  call  for  artists  in  all  media  to 
submit  works  for  its  “Take  Flight:  An  Avian 
Exhibition”,  July  1-  August  6.  2005.  To  obtain 
an  application  form  and  prospectus,  write  the 
B.A.C.C.,  Box  734  Bigfork,  MT  59911  or  or 
e-mail:  marnie@digisys.net.  DEADLINE: 
April  1,  2005. 

The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center  and  the 
Country  Grain  Elevator  Historical  Society  are 

collaborating  on  a  summer  2005  Juried  exhibit 
celebrating  the  art,  architecture  and  legacy  of 
the  country  grain  elevator.  Artists  throughout 
Montana  are  encouraged  to  submit  artworks 
in  any  medium,  on  the  grain  elevator  theme, 
for  consideration  for  an  exhibit  June  3-July  22, 
2005.  at  Beall  Park  in  Bozeman,  MT.  For  more 
information,  contact  Ellen  Ornitz,  Beall  Park 
Art  Center,  409  North  Bozeman,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  406-586-3970,  or  Bruce  Selycm, 
155  Prospector  Trail.  Bozeman.  MT  59718, 

406-388-9282.  DEADLINE:  April  15,  2005. 

The  Sweet  Willow  Indian  Market  will  be  held 
June  29-July  3,  2005,  in  Great  Falls,  MT,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Lewis  and  Claik 
Bicentennial  Signature  Event  in  Great  Falls. 
The  market  will  feature  high-quality,  authentic 
traditional  and  contemporary  arts  and  crafts  made 
by  Indian  artists  and  the  art  of  tribes  encountered 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  along  their  expedition.  The 
market  is  an  invitational.  Juried  show.  For  more 
information,  contact  Elizabeth  Dear,  406-455- 
845 1 ;  e-mail:  sweetwillow@explorethebigksy. 
org;  or  visit  www.explorethebigsky.org. 

RiverFest  Arts  and  Crafts  Show  and  Sale  will 
be  held  July  16,  2005,  along  the  Missouri  River 
in  Great  Falls,  MT.  RiverFest  fosters  community 
spirit  through  arts,  recreation  and  volunteering. 
Letter  of  application  including  description  of 
product  and  payment  received  before  May  1, 
2005,  is  $50  for  a  lO’x  10’ booth  space.  $75  after 
May  1 .  Interested  vendors  should  send  letter  of 
application,  product  description  and  payment 
to  Keri  Langille  at  the  Mansfield  Events  Office. 
2  Park  Dr  S,  Great  Falls,  MT  59405.  For  further 
information  vendors  may  also  contact  Keri  at 
406-455-8514  or  e-mail:  ccevents@ci. great 
falls.mt.us. 

The  Montana  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
features  artwork  from  Montana  artists  all  across 
the  state.  Artwork  will  be  exhibited  for  a  multi¬ 
month  period.  Artists  interested  in  showing  their 
work  may  contact  Susan  Ames  at  406-444-4 195, 
or  e-mail  her  at  sames@mt.gov. 

Call  for  American  Indian  Artists  forthe  second 
annual  Gathering  of  American  Indian  Artists, 
to  be  held  April  14-15,  2005,  at  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman,  MT.  There  is  a  $20 
registration  fee.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
MontanaTribalTouri.sm  Alliance  in  cooperation 
with  MSU  Indian  Council  and  Native  Waters. 
For  more  information,  call  Dyani  Bingham  at 
406-208-2389  ore-mail  dyani_b@hotmail.com. 
Artists  registration  and  information  is  available 
online  at  www.bigskytribes.com. 
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Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  Second  Annual  International  Small 
Works  Exhibition  will  be  held  April  1-16, 2005. 
at  Red  Dot  Fine  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  Show 
is  open  to  all  individuals  working  in  two-  and 
three-dimensional  work  in  any  media  that  is 
16”xl6”  or  smaller.  For  prospectus,  visit  www. 
reddotfineart.com/calls.html  or  send  SASE  to 
Red  Dot  Fine  Art.  Attn:  Small  Works  Exhibition, 

616- 1/2  B  Canyon  Rd.,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501; 
e-mail:  info@reddotfineart.com;505-820-01 14. 
DEADLINE:  March  1 1. 2005. 

The  15th  Annual  Sedona  Arts  Festival,  a 

juried  exhibition  and  sale  of  fine  art  and  crafts, 
will  be  held  Oct.  8-9.  2005.  in  Sedona,  AZ,  For 
applications,  contact  info@sedonaartsfestival. 
org;  928-204-9456.  DEADLINE:  April  15, 
2005. 

Crafts  at  the  Castle  will  hold  their  20th 
anniversary  show  at  the  Hynes  Convention 
Center  in  Boston,  MA,  Dec.  1-4,  2005.  The 
show  is  juried  by  five  slides  of  art,  one  booth 
slide.  Application  fee  is  $35.  Contact  Crafts  at 
the  Castle,  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston, 
31  Heath  St..  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130; 

617- 523-6400;  www.fsgb.org.  DEADLINE; 
April  8,  2005. 

The  Fine  Craft  Show  will  be  held  Nov.  4-6, 
2005 ,  at  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Rochester,  NY. 
The  fifth  annual  juried  show  is  sponsored  by  The 
Gallery  Council.  For  information  or  application, 
call  585-473-7720,  ext.  3014;  visit  http;//mag. 
rochester.edu.  DEADLINE;  April  29,  2005. 

Art  Baltimore  05  will  be  held  Oct.  28-30, 
2005,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  Center.  The 
region’s  premier  juried  fine  art  and  line  craft 
show  features  a  mix  of  exceptional  fine  art  and 
gallery-quality  crafts  displayed  in  an  elegant 
setting  that  highlights  the  quality  and  excellence 
of  each  exhibitor’s  work.  For  information  or 
application,  visit  www.artbaltimore.com:  70,3- 
787-9080.  DEADLINE;  April  1,  2005. 

Paradise  City  Arts  Festivals  will  be  held 
in  October  in  Northampton  and  November 
in  Marlborough,  MA.  Paradise  City’s  shows 
consistently  place  among  the  top  10  percent 
nationally  in  artist  sales.  For  more  information, 
call  800-5 1 1  -9725  orvisit  www.paradisecityarts. 
com.  DEADLINE:  April  1,  2005. 

Crafts  America  is  seeking  entries  for  the 
Westchester  Craft  Show  Oct.  14-16.  2005,  and 
the  Washington  Craft  Show.  Dec.  9-11,  2005. 
For  information,  contact  Crafts  America,  PO  Box 
603.  Greens  Farms,  CT 06838;  203-254-0486;  or 
downloadapplicationatwww.craftsamericashows. 
com.  DEADLINE:  April  1,  2005. 

Alpan  Gallery  announces  a  call  to  artists 
for  Alpan  International  2005,  with  juror 
Phyllis  Braff,  President  Emerita,  International 
Association  of  Art  Critics.  Awards:  group  show, 
$1 ,000  cash  and  internet  exposure  for  one  year 
to  the  best  in  show.  No  commission.  The  exhibit 
will  be  on  display  in  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
NY.  Prospectus  is  available  at  www.alpangallery. 
com/events  or  artists  can  send  SASE  to  Alpan 
Gallery,  2  West  Carver,  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
NY  11743.  DEADLINE:  April  30.  2005. 

Viridian  Artists'  National  J uried  Competition 

is  open  to  U.S.  artists  working  in  2-D  and  3-D 
media.  Entries  are  juried  by  noted  art  critic 
and  Guggenheim  Museum  curator  Robert 
Rosenblum.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to 
Viridian  Artists  Inc.,  530  West  25th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  1 000 1 ;  or  download  at  www.viridianartists. 
com.  DEADLINE:  April  19,  2005. 

The  Halpert  Biennial  05,  a  national  juried  visual 
art  competition  and  exhibition,  is  open  to  all  two- 
dimensional  visual  artists  who  are  over  the  age 
of  1 8  and  currently  residing  in  the  United  States. 
Awards  total  $5 .000.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE 
to  Halpert  Biennial  05,  Attn:  Brook  Greene.  Box 
32139.  423  West  King  St.,  Boone,  NC  28608; 
or  visit  www.turchincenter.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  8,  2005. 


The  Colored  Pencil  Society  of  America’s  2005 
f  International  Exhibition  is  a  juried  exhibit  of 
■  2-D  colored  pencil  work  not  mixed  with  any  other 
medium.  Juror  is  Susan  Folds  McCullagh,  curator 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  There  are  $9,000 
in  awards.  For  more  information,  send  SASE  to 
CPSA,  9249  S.  Broadway  #200-210,  Highlands 
Ranch,  CO  80129;  901-861-0225;  or  visit  www. 
cpsa.org.  DEADLINE:  March  31, 2005. 

Scottsdale  Public  Art  Program  is  seeking 
artwork  for  West  World  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Artwork 
installation  is  tentatively  set  to  begin  in  2007.  Art 
budget  is  tentatively  set  for  up  to  $1,000,000. 
WestWorld  is  a  premier,  nationally  recognized, 
user-friendly  equestrian  center  and  special  events  ' 
facility.  A  complete  call  to  artists  will  be  posted 
by  May  30,  2005,  at  www.ScottsdalePublicArt. 
org.  Application  deadline  is  tentatively  set  for  i 
June  30,  2005.  | 

Penwomanship,  a  magazine  for  the  creative 
woman,  is  seeking  artwork  from  women  artists  and 
photographers.  The  first  edition  of  the  magazine  is 
slated  to  be  104  pages  of  women’s  creative  writing, 
artwork  and  photography.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.penwomanship.com. 


Residencies 


Oregon  College  of  Art  &  Craft  is  accepting 
applications  from  emerging  and  mid-career  artists 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Artist-ln-Residence 
Program.  The  Junior  Residency  is  a  four-month 
residency  in  fall  and  spring  for  post-graduate  artists 
and  the  summer  Senior  Residency  for  mid-career 
artists  offers  artists  the  opportunity  to  intensely 
explore  new  directions  in  their  art.  Deadline  for 
Junior  Residency  (September  to  December  2(X)5 
for  Wood  or  Fibers  or  January  to  April  2006,  for 
ceramics  orphotographyjisApril  1,2005.  Deadline 
for  Senior  Residency  (June  25-Aug.  3,  2006  for 
multi-media)  is  April  1 , 2006.  Formore  information, 
contact  Oregon  College  of  Art  &  Craft,  8245  SW 
Barnes  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97225;  503-297-5544; 
www.ocac.edu. 

The  Edward  F.  Albee  Foundation  offers  one- 
month  painting  and  sculpture  residencies  near  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  June  and  October.  Based 
on  talent  and  need.  Contact  Edward  F.  Albee 
Foundation,  14HarrisonSt.,NewYork,NY  10013; 
2 1 2-226-2020;  e-mail:  albeefdtn@aol.com;  www, 
pipeline.com/~jtnyc/albeefdtn.html,  DEADLINE; 
May  1 , 2005. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  new  FY 
2006  Grants  for  Arts  Projects  guidelines  are  now 
available  only  on  their  website  at  www.arts.gov/  i 
grants/apply/.  Access  to  Artistic  Excellence  has  two  I 
application  deadlines.  The  types  of  projects  eligible  I 
under  each  vary  according  to  the  field/discipline  1 
of  the  project.  For  the  earliest  project  start  date 
of  Jan.  1,  2006,  deadline  is  March  14.  2005.  For 
earliest  projectstart  date  of  June  1 ,2006,  application 
deadline  is  Aug.  15.  2005.  Applications  may  be 
submitted  electronically  for  this  deadline  viagrants. 
gov,  the  federal  government’s  on-line  application  i 
system.  Application  deadline  for  Challenge 
America:  Reaching  Every  Community  Fast-track 
Review  Grants  is  June  1 , 2005,  with  earliest  project 
start  date  of  January  1, 2006.  Application  deadline 
for  Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and  Youth 
is  June  13,  2005,  with  earliest  project  start  date 
of  June  1,  2006.  For  more  information,  see  the 
application  guidelines. 

The  Matthew  Hansen  Endowment  grants 
awards  for  historical  research,  creative  writing, 
and  wilderness  studies  projects  that  explore  [ 
Montana's  land  and  people.  For  more  detailed  | 
guidelines  or  information,  contact  The  Matthew 
Hansen  Endowment,  Wilderness  Institute,  : 
College  of  Forestry,  The  University  of  Montana,  i 
Missoula,  MT598 1 2;  406-243-536 1 .  DEADLINE:  ! 
March  1,2005. 

Creative  Capital  Foundation  will  accept  proposals  ] 
for  its  2005-06  grant  cycle  supporting  work  in  the  : 
performing  arts  and  emerging  fields,  including 
innovative  literature.  The  nonprofit  artsorganization  ! 
has  implemented  a  new  application  process:  to  apply 
for  a  grant,  artists  must  first  submit  an  Inquiry  Form,  ] 
availableon  the  foundations  website,  www.creative-  i 
capital.org.  Formail-in  submissions,  send  an  SASE 


by  Feb.  28  to  Creative  Capital,  65  Bleecker  St., 
7th  Floor,  New  York.  NY  10012.  DEADLINE: 
March  14.  2005. 

Seeking  intern  interested  in  Mexican  expressive 
culture  to  assist  in  all  aspects  of  programming 
and  administration  of  Mano  a  Mano:  Cultura 
Mexicana  Sin  Fronteras,  a  community  initiative 
of  the  Center  for  Traditional  Music  and  Dance  in 
New  York  City.  The  center  has  a  35-year  history  in 
researching  and  presenting  the  arts  of  New  York’s 
immigrant  and  ethnic  communities.  Internship  is 
unpaid  but  will  be  supervised  and  is  suitable  for 
a  semester  project  in  folklore,  ethnomusicology. 
performance  studies,  arts  administration  or 
Latin  American  studies.  Responsibilities  include 
management  of  database  and  website  updates. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  is  extremely  helpful. 
For  more  information,  e-mail  Emily  Socolov: 
esocolov@ctmd.org. 

Franklin  Furnace  Archive,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
City-based  nonprofit  organization,  works  to 
present,  preserve,  interpret,  proselytize  and 
advocate  on  behalf  of  avant-garde  art,  especially 
forms  that  may  be  vulnerable  due  to  institutional 
neglect,  their  ephemeral  nature,  or  politically 
unpopular  content.  Franklin  Furnace  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  following  programs: 
Franklin  Furnace  Fund  for  Performance  Art  awards 
grants  between  $2,(XX)  and  $5,000  to  performance 
artists,  allowing  them  to  produce  major  works  in 
New  York.  Artists  from  all  areas  of  the  world  are 
invited  to  apply.  The  Future  of  the  Present  offers 
artists  an  honorarium  and  a  residency  facilitated 
by  Franklin  Furnace  for  a  two-  to  four-month 
duration  at  a  physical  or  online  venue  appropriate 
to  the  proposed  work.  Artists  who  are  interested  in 
developing  “live  art  on  the  internet”  and  engaging 
the  internet  as  an  art  medium  and/or  venue  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  For  complete  program 
information  and  application  guidelines,  visit  www. 
franklinfumace.org/guidelines.html. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Arts 

(NCTA),  a  private,  not-for-profit  corporation 
dedicated  to  the  presentation  and  documentation 
of  traditional  arts  in  the  United  States,  seeks 
highly  motivated  individuals  for  administrative 
internships.  Diverse  duties  will  involve  many 
aspects  of  programming  support  and  research,  the 
development  of  program  materials,  marketing  and 
promotion,  fundraising  and  event  organization  and 
management  during  a  busy  season  of  large-scale 
festivals,  tours  and  special  projects.  Stipend  given; 
no  housing  provided.  Nine-month  term  starting 
in  May.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
NCTA  Intern  Program,  1320  Fenwick  Lane. 
Suite  200,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910;  e-mail; 
intem@ncta.net. 

TourWest  is  a  competitive  grant  program  that 
provides  subsidies  to  nonprofit  arts  and  community 
organizations  for  the  presentation  of  out-of-state 
touring  performers  and  literary  artists.  Projects 
must  include  one  public  performance  and  one 
outreach  activity,  and  occur  between  Sept.  1 , 2005 
and  Aug.  31,  2006.  For  more  information,  visit 
http://westaf.cgweb.org  or  call  303-629-1166. 
DEADLINE:  April  1,  2005. 

The  Theatre  Communications  Group  and 
the  International  Theatre  Institute  provide 
funding  to  support  cultural  exchange  and  artistic 
partnerships  between  theater  professionals  in  the 
United  States  and  their  counterparts  in  Russia  and 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  These  $2,500  grants 
will  support  trips  in  either  direction  by  theater 
artists,  administrators  and  educators,  enabling 
professionals  to  share  ideas,  gain  exposure 
to  each  other’s  traditions  and  contemporary 
theater  techniques,  and/or  work  together.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Michael  Francis 
at  mfrancis@tcg.org.  Guidelines  are  available 
at  www.tcg.org/frames/programs/fs_ap_grants. 
htm.  DEADLINES:  April  29.  2005  and  Oct.  28, 
2005. 

The  Jerry  Metcalf  Foundation  is  looking  for 
applications  from  Montana  organizations  and 
individuals.  The  foundation  awards  competitive 
grants  annually  in  fourareas:  visual,  performing  and 
literary  arts;  historical  research  and  preservation; 
environmental  research  and  conservation;  and 
education  and  community  health.  The  foundation 
was  established  in  1997  to  honor  the  late  Jerry 
Metcalf  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Montana. 
For  application  materials  or  more  information. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Gifts  in 
kind  helps 
nonprofits 

A  generous 
3M  corporate 
product  donation 
in  1983  marked 
the  beginning 
of  Gifts  In  Kind 
International, 
a  charitable 
organization  that 
today  is  the  third 
largest  charity  in 
the  U.S.  Today’s 
top  manufacturers 
and  retailers, 
including  44 
percent  of  the 

Fortune  SOO 

companies,  rely 
on  Gifts  In  Kind 
International 
to  design  and 
manage  the 
donation  process. 

Driven  by 
a  mission  of 
providing  an 
effective  conduit 
for  the  donation  of 
products,  goods 
and  services  from 
the  private  sector 
to  the  charitable 
sector.  Gifts  In 
Kind  International 
is  the  recognized 
leader  in  the 
field  of  product 
philanthropy. 

Gifts  In  Kind 
International 
partners  with 
businesses 
and  nonprofit 
organizations  to 
provide  quality 
products  and 
services  that 
improve  lives 
in  communities 
around  the  world. 

Nonprofit 
organizations 
may  qualify  for  a 
host  of  donated 
items,  ranging 
from  software 
programs  to 
discounts  on 
computers, 
software,  high¬ 
speed  internet 
access  and  web 
design. 

For  details  on 
Gifts  in  Kind,  visit 
www.gittsinkind. 
org. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW.  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov: 
e-maii:  webmgr 
©arts, endow.gov. 

’  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.. 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

wNww.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  AU 

4allpeople.org; 
e-mail;  a4ap@ 

vj  aWacelunds  -Otq  . 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts: 

1000  Vermont 
Ave..  NW.  12th 
Floor,  Washington. 
DC  20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
viww.artusa.org. 

'  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St., 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005: 
202-289-1818:  www. 
aam-us.org. 

‘  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036: 
202-588-6000;  www. 
national  trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission. 1801 
LSt,  NW.  Rm. 

9024,  Washington. 
DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 

for  employment 
questions:  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts/ 
howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 
Compliance 
Board:  1331  F 

St.  NW.  Suite 
1000.  Washington, 
DC  20004: 
800-872-2253;  www. 
access-board.gov. 

‘  National 
Rehabilitation 
information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


call  406-443-6206  or  e-mail:  smokey@mcn.net. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  2005. 

The  Priddy  Charitable  Trust  Fellowships  in 
Arts  Leadership  provide  support  for  students  in 
visual  arts  and  music  to  do  graduate  study  in  either 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts  or  the  College  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  North  Texas.  The  Marcus 
Foundation  Fellowships  provide  support  for 
students  in  the  visual  arts  to  do  graduate  study  in 
the  Division  of  Art  Education  and  Art  History  in 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts.  Fellowships  include  an 
$  1 8,000  stipend  for  a  1 2-month  period  of  graduate 
study,  tuition  and  fees,  and  $3,500  professional 
travel  allowance.  For  information,  contact  The 
North  Texas  Institute  for  Educators  on  the  Visual 
Arts,  University  of  North  Texas,  School  of  Visual 
Arts,  PO  Box  305100,  Denton,  TX  76203;  940- 
565-3954;  e-mail:  ntieva@unt.edu.  Application 
packages  are  online  at  www.art.unt.edu/ntievay 
fellowships.  DEADLINE:  March  15,  2005. 


Workshops/Conferences 

McIntosh  Art  Academy  in  Billings,  MT,  offers 
the  following  classes:  Drawing  for  Adults  with 
Julie  Pederson  Atkins,  March  5,  12,  19  and  26, 
$64;  Handmade  Altars  with  Stacey  Nybo  Black, 
March  6,  $48;  Accordion  Case  Bound  Books  with 
Helen  Widenhofer,  March  13,  $24;  Decorating 
and  Illuminating  Letters  with  Mary  Alice  Spencer, 
March  27,  $24;  Cattle  Markers  and  Oil  Sticks  with 
Julie  Pederson  Atkins,  April  2,  9  and  16,  $48; 
Painting  on  Glass  with  Lianne  Chong,  April  3,  $  1 6; 
Ukrainian  Egg  Painting  with  Libby  Laird,  April 
10,  $24;  Sumi-e  Oriental  Ink  Painting  with  Margie 
Newman,  April  17,  $40;  Watercolor  Painting  with 
Marilyn  Beth  Hughes,  May  1  -2  or  May  8-  9,  $  1 00; 
Water-mixable  Oils  with  W.A.  Guy,  May  15  and 
22,  $32.  For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
406-252-2010  or  e-mail  mcintoshart@imt.net. 

The  Depot  Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Knitting  Workshop  with 
Penny  Strong,  March  5  and  19;  Introduction  to 
nrawine  with  Alan  Swenson,  a  six-week  course 
beginning  March  12;  Botanical  Knitting  workshop 
with  Penny  Strong,  April  16;  and  Marilyn  Beth 
Hughes  ’WalercoVor  Workshop,  April  22-23.  Call 
406-446-1370. 

An  African  Drumming  Workshop  and  African 
Dance  Workshop  with  Les  Etudiants  de  F  Afrique 
will  be  held  April  23  at  the  Eureka  Auditorium 
Theater  in  Eureka,  MT.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197. 

Two  fiber  art  retreats  will  be  offered  this  summer 
by  Aunt  Julia’s  in  Virginia  City,  MT.  Both  offer 
world-renowned  fiber  art  instructors.  For  more 
information,  contact  Aunt  Julia’s  at  406-843-55 1 5 
or  visit  www.auntjulias.com. 

A  Screen-Writing  Retreat  will  be  held  April  15- 
17,  2005,  at  Chico  Hot  Springs  with  screenplay 
writer/instructor  Professor  Richard  Krevolin  and 
director/producer  Frank  Q.  Dobbs.  Intense,  hands-on 
workshop  is  limited  to  1 2  students.  For  information: 
Gwen  Petersen.  Box  1 255.  Big  Timber,  MT  590 1 1 ; 
406-932-4227;  e-mail:  sagebrush@ttc-cmc.net. 

Arts  Management  in  Community  Institutions 
(AMICI)  Training  Institute,  presented  by  the 
National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of  the  Arts, 
will  beheld  June 5- 18. 2005,  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  The 
AMICI  Training  Institute  is  the  leading  professional 
development  program  for  key  administrators 
and  leaders  In  the  field  of  nonprofit,  community 
schools  of  the  arts.  Application  materials  and 
detailed  information  on  curriculum,  faculty, 
accommodations  and  facilities,  are  available  online 
at  www.nationalguild.org/programs/amici.htm. 
DEADLINE:  March  4,  2005. 

Heart,  Hope  and  Creativity  is  a  fun,  mask-making 
and  writing  workshop  to  be  held  Mondays,  April 
4-May  9,  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula,  MT. 
The  workshop  is  for  patients  of  the  International 
Heart  Institute  of  Montana  and  is  offered  free  of 
charge,  though  donations  are  appreciated.  Call 
Living  Art,  406-549-5329,  for  more  information 
and  to  register.  DEADLINE:  March  25,  2005. 

The  Third  Annual  Lake  Diefenhaker  Pipe  Band 
School  will  be  held  July  11-15,  2005,  in  central 
Saskatchewan  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Diefenhaker, 
For  more  information,  visit  www.kinnairdbagpipes. 
com/school. html;  306-249-2939. 


The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT, 
presents  the  following  workshops:  Portraits  in 
Watercolor  with  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes,  March 
19-20;  Hooked  Rugs  with  Jackie  Olson,  April  16; 
and  Watercolor  Aqua-Tint  Workshop  with  Walter 
Reller,  April  30.  Call  406-538-8278. 

Poetry  Alive!  offers  four  sessions  for  its  2005 
Summer  Residency  Institute  for  Educators,  June 
19-24,  June 26-July  l.July  10-15, andJuly  17-22. 
Each  week  begins  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  a 
Poetry  Alive !  performance  and  ends  Thursday  night 
with  workshop  participants  performing  their  own 
Poetry  Alive!  show  for  the  public.  The  daily  sessions 
are  designed  to  ease  the  participants  toward  the 
performance,  while  empowering  them  with  many 
reading,  writing  and  performance  activities  for  the 
classroom.  This  course  is  accredited  at  the  Graduate 
Level.  For  information,  call  1  -800-476-8 1 72  or  visit 
www.poetry alive.com/residencies.html. 


Performing  Arts 


Montana  Vocational  Ballet  Program  is  a  new, 
fulltime  training  program  with  international  level 
teaching  standards.  All  aspects  of  classical  ballet  are 
covered,  from  technique  to  performance  to  company 
styles  and  health  management.  Acceptance  to 
the  program  is  by  audition  or  invitation  only. 
General  auditions  are  held  in  June,  T'  "ram 
is  non-residential  and  open  to  studen. 

19.  Students  attend  the  local  high  schooi 
special  arrangement  and  some  are  home  schooled. 
Josephine  Dunne,  former  ballet  mistress,  soloist 
and  coach,  is  the  program  director.  For  more 
information,  contact  Montana’s  Vocational  Ballet 
Program,  1620  Rodgers,  Suite  3,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  406-549-3081. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

MontanaThe  Magazine  ofWestern  History  invites 
applications  for  the  2005  Merrill  G.  Burlingame- 
K.  Ross  Toole  Award.  This  annual  competition 
recognizes  the  best  article-length  manuscript 
written  by  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  .student 
on  any  western  history  topic.  Examples  of  articles 
are  available  at  http://visitmt.com/tripplanner/ 
thingstodo/history.htm.  Applicants  should  send 
manuscripts  with  a  cover  letter  to  Burlingame-Toole 
Award,  Montana  The  Magazine  ofWestern  History, 
Montana  Historical  Society,  PO  Box  201201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-1201;  e-mail  submissions  to 
mholz@mt.gov.  DEADLINE:  May  31, 2005. 

One  Page  Story  Prize  is  open  to  all  writers. 
Maximum  of  250  words;  no  restriction  on  theme  or 
style.  Cash  prizes;  winning  stories  must  be  available 
for  publication;  anthology  will  be  published  June 
2005.  Enter  on-line  at  www.fishpublishing.com 
or  send  stories  and  entry  fee  to  Fish  One  Page 
Story  Prize,  Durrus,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 
DEADLINE;  March  4,  2005. 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Sidney,  MT,  is 
seeking  authors  to  promote  their  books.  The  festival 
will  be  held  July  9, 2005,  and  is  the  largest  arts  and 
crafts  show  in  eastern  Montana  and  western  North 
Dakota,  drawing  over  50  vendors  and  3,000  patrons. 
ABookFair  Row  will  be  established  forthe  first  time 
this  year.  Call  Arch.  1  -800-482-5109  or  the  Sidney 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  at 
406-443-1916;  e-mail:  arch@midrivers.com. 

Superior  Christian  News  is  now  seeking  short 
essays,  inspirational  stories  and  poems  on  Christian 
subjects.  Pay  is  one  copy  upon  publication.  SASE 
required.  Send  to:  SCN,  Ed  and  Guna  Chaberek, 
editors.  Box  424,  Superior,  MT  59872. 


Job  Opportunities 


Community  Arts  Development  Associate  in 

Las  Vegas,  NV.  To  view  the  specific  position 
announcement,  visit  www.dop.nv.gov/07-857C. 
html.  For  more  information,  contact  Michael 
Shannon,  775-684-0112. 

Cultural  Natural  Resource  Specialist  II 
(Arts  in  Education  Program  Coordinator)  in 

Carson  City,  NV.  To  view  the  specific  position 
announcement,  visit  www.dopo.nv.gov/07-857C. 
html.  For  information,  contact  Michael  Shannon, 
775-684-0112. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson,  PO  Box  7225. 
Missoula,  MT  59807;  406-549-2984.  Advocacy  organization  for 
arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President.  Clint  Loomis,  1116 
W.  Evelyn,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-538-7380;  e-mail: 
cloomis@lewistown.ki2.ml.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Alts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551. 
Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide  organizations  and 
some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts 
organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 

Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797.  e-mail:  montanaart 
@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  (406)  585-955 1 .  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana. 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Ait  Assn.,  1805  Highland.  Helena,  MT 
59601;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation.  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Suite 
21 1,  Helena.  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  oi^anizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn..  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ; 
(406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts.  PO  Box  1824.  Bozeman.  MT  59771; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  infomiaiion.  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Lducaiors  Assn.,  President.  Doug  Bartholomew, 
Music  Department.  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman.  MT  59717; 

(406)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwixxl  and  Howard  Fricdland, 
711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman.  MT59715;  (406)  586-4484. 

A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional  outdoor 
painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  vast  variety  and  spectacular 
beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman.  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts  presenting  in 
large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking;  and 
provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601 ;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn..  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  c/o  Helena  High  School, 
1 300  Billings  Ave..  Helena,  MT  5960 1 .  A  K- 1 2  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at  yearly  at 
MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Tim  Willey,  Great  Falls  High 
School,  1900  2nd  Ave.  South.  Great  Falls.  MT  59405;  (406) 
268-6359.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society.  PO  Box  3002,  Mi.ssoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts.  Helena.  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  mu.seums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA.  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Aftsists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS  501(c)(3) 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least 
a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1 ,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  Spring  2005. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2006  for 
FY  2008-2009. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 

win  be  dictated  by  the  avaiJabiiity  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 


be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call 
the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly  communicate 
the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen  art 
form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or 
call  the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at 
1-800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A  1:1 
cash  match  by  the  community  is  required.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period 
is  Spring  2005. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational 
and  regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes 
that  a  master/apprenticeship  relationship 
in  a  corrununity  setting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program 
master  artists  are  awarded  $  1 ,500  to  teach 
an  apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a 
format  decided  by  maater  and  apprentice.  Next 
round  of  applications  will  be  due  in  2005.  date 
to  be  announced. 


Grant  Programs 


Name_ 


Address 


City. 


State. 


Phone 


E-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (When  guidelines  are  available) 

_ □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 
_  □  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 
—  □  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so.  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911 ;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ _ _ 

Description _ _ _ 

Event  Location: _ 

Date(s): _ _ _  Time(s): _ 

Sponsor: _ _ _ 

Address: _ _ 

Phone: _  e-mail: _ 

Website: _ _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 

include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


1 

1 


o 

cr 

< 


1 

Governor's  Arts  Awards;  New  MAC  Member 

Cynthia  Andrus;  Brad  Bird’s  Oscar  Nomination 

14 

Pondera  Players’  BAP  Grant; 

Montana  Vocational  Ballet 

2 

Ami’s  Addendum;  Animator  Bud  Luckey; 

Cynthia  Andrus  (continued) 

15 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars;  Virginia  City  Players; 

NEA  Challenge  America  Grants  Recipients 

3 

Congrats 

16-18 

Arts  Calendar 

4 

Congrats;  Welcome:  Condolences; 

Ernie  Pepion 

19-20 

Arts  and  Exhibits; 

Missoula  Cultural  Achievement  Awards 

5 

Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts  (continued) 

21 

MAGDA 

6-7 

Books 

22 

Tamarack  Talisman; 

Grantwriting  Workshop;  Publishing  Tps 

8 

Music 

23 

Engaging  Your  Audiences;  Conference  of 

Mayors  Arts  Policy  Resolutions 

9 

FolkLife:  Remembering  Pat  Kennedy; 

Governor’s  Humanities  Awards 

24-25 

Ten  Common  Tax  Mistakes; 

Tax  Extensions 

10-11 

Cultural  Crossroads;  Artists  in  Schools  Work¬ 
shop  Letters;  S&K  Technologies  Calendar 

26 

Board  Business:  How  to  Boost  Name 

Recognition  and  Get  Donations 

12 

Perfect  Press  Kit; 

PR.  Tips 

27 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Readers’  Problems; 

Scams  Aimed  at  Artists 

13 

Reading  at  Risk; 

P.R.  Tips  (continued) 

28-31 

Opportunities; 

MAC  Grants  and  Services 

NEW  ADDRESS 
Name: 

Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip; - 


C*fT1£fff  . 


state  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

OLD  ADDRESS 
Name: 

Address: 


Daytime  Phone 


City,  State: 
Zip:  - 


Daytime  Phone; 


^Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@mt.gov 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http;//art.mt.gov 

e-mail:  mac@mt.gov 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier.  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell.  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Betti  Hill.  Helena 
Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Glasgow 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Marilyn  Olson.  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons.  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed.  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert.  Troy 


MAC  staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accourrtant 
clayne@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6489 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6522 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6425 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
chott@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mLgov  •  406-444-6430 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts 

See  Page  1  &  5 
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State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


March/April  2005 


